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‘aa our readers will be glad to’possess the address to the parents of the 
children attending the Portland Sunday School, London, written by the 
Rev. James Martineau. The address sets forth the kind of instruction given 
in that school; at the same time, however, it is an example of what the aim 
and spirit of every Sunday school should be. Understanding that the address ° 
would be most serviceable to Sunday-school teachers generally, Mr. Martineau 
has most kindly allowed it to be reprinted. cine 
As some of our Sunday schools are using the Science Primers (see vol, iii. 
124 of Teacher's Manual), a series of questions has been prepared on Dr. 
M. Foster’s Primer on Physiology. These questions are intended to serve as 
an analysis of the book, so that the teacher can test his own knowledge before 
And then they will help the teacher in questioning the 


going into class. 
so that he may find out whether they have understood the 


scholars in class, 


lesson. 
It is intended to give series of similar questions gn other books used in 


our Sunday schools in future numbers of the Manual. 
+ The series of lessons on “The History of Israel,” “ The Life of Christ,” 


|| « The Epistles of Paul,” and “The Romans in Palestine,” are adapted for 


|| into lessons does 


classes of either young people or adults (see vol. ili., p. 123). The division 
not mean that the whole of one lesson is to be given at one 


||. time to a class. Fach teacher will soon find how much each class can receive 


with profit, and will be careful not to exceed that limit. The lessons mark 


the divisions in the subject, so that subsequent reference can be easily made. 


Geography, Mechanics, Chemistry, &c. In this way, some ignorance would no 


Pei Aim of Portland Sunday School. 


THE AIM OF THE PORTLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
By Rev. James Martrseav, LUD. 


Tum Teachers of this school have aften been asked what kind of instruction 
is given to the scholars on the Sunday. They offer a few words in answer. 


_, Among a large number of voluntary teachers, every one will teach what 


he best can ; so that it is not in every class that the whole of the instruction 
described below is given. But there is no part of it that may not be found 
somewhere in the school;-and when all is gathered together, the general 
character of what is attempted corresponds with the following sketch. 

The Sunday school is not meant merely to gain another day for Day-school 
work, but to use that work for a higher purpose. This would in some sense 
be done; if real knowledge of any sort were given to the scholars. Reading, 
Writing and Arithmetic, which form the main business of the Day-school, are 
not knowledge, but arts, the mere tools of knowledge: and the Sunday might 
be spent in putting these to their use, in learning all kinds of things, such as 


doubt be removed, and the scholar might be led to think right about matters 
on which he now thinks wrong, or does not think at all. But this is not the 
higher purpose ” which the teachers have in view. 

Besides thinking right, the child should be trained to do right and to feel 
right ; to be wanting in no duty, and dead to no good affection. It is in 
forming these two habits of mind that the Sunday school tries to strengthen 
the hands of the parent. The question is, how to doit? 

Not much can be done by direct lessons about conduct and dispositions. 


You do not reach a child’s heart and conscience by giving him a list of allthe || 


virtues to learn by rote : in this form, they are but chaff, not living seed, and 


will strike no root. But lessons may be formed which, indirectly, help the 


moral training. A boy may be raised above wanton cruelty to animals by a 
little insight into Natural History and the sympathy with animal life which it 
fosters. Laziness may become ashamed of itself, when brought to look on 
noble examples of men who have never lost an opportunity or wasted an hour. 


Self-indulgence, meanness, and falsehood, always look hateful in others, and | 


you may secure the right feeling towards them, by showing the part they 
have played in real lives, and how contemptible they appear beside the truth 


and'self-devotion of faithful men. There is in the childs mind, if you know || 


how to reach it, a readiness to hate the worse and admire the better ; and to 
wake up this secret preference, and call it into power, is the 
moral teaching, whether at home or in the Sunday school. 


This moral teaching becomes Religious as soon as the child knows that the II 


good ; that, irideed, |) 


Allseeing God also hates what is evil and loves all that is 
it is His own Spirit which makes us do so in our inmost hearts d Si 
Who would be one with Him in this, He will , and that those 


] always help to be m: as. 
if they remember His Presence and seek Him Ne er 4 ore like aim, 


This Religious teaching becomes Christian as soon as the child learns that 
the same Spirit of God which pleads with us all, and has prevailed in mam 
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holy men, became supreme and “ without measure” in Jesus Christ ; so that 
he at last showed the true and living way—the way of self-sacrificing loye— 
for those who would be “sons of God,” and is the Leader of our nature out of 
| its strife to its inward perfection and rest. 

_ This Christian teaching is necessarily Scriptwral—because Jesus Christ is 
in heaven, and is known to us now only through the New Testament, which 
tells of what he was and what he did. As it was a long time ago, and in a 
different part of the world, there is a good deal to be learned before the 
history of his life can be well appreciated. It has always been one of the 
teacher’s aims to give whatever is needful for a clear picture of his ministry 
and of himself, and to render familiar such simple lessons of his as speak 
to the heart of a child. 

Christianity did not come into the world as an entirely new thing, but as 
the fulfilment of a long Jewish history. It was the literature of the Old 
Testament that fed the springs of Christ’s own piety and love; and its books, 
especially the permanent devotional pieces of its Psalmists and Prophets, 
must always have an interest for Christians, and a place in the education 
of their children. 

The religion taught in this school is simply the religion of Jesus Christ : 
its two great commandments of Love to God and Love to man; its aim to 
“ live as seeing Him who is invisible ;” its trust in Him at all times ; and its ||+ 
hope of a Life after death higher for all and blessed for all_the faithful. 


LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


SECTION IL—ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND 
A FATHERLAND. 


Lesson XXXI.—The Wars of Saul and Jonathan. 
I. 

Tam Ammonites were not the only or even the chief enemies of Israel, and 
Saul had only begun his task when he had defeated Nahash and relieved | 
Jabesh Gilead. The Philistines were the great national foe, and unless Saul 
could free the Israelites from their yoke his appointment as king would have 
failed of its chief purpose; accordingly he did not, as had always been the 
~ custom before, disperse his army as soon as the battle was over, and send 
every man back to his peaceful occupation, but formed a kind of “ standing 
| army”—of three thousand men it is said—with which he hoped to operate 
against the Philistines. His age at this time was probably about forty or 
fifty, and he had a.son, Jonathan, who was one of the bravest warriors among 
the Israelites, and whose character was so noble and beautiful that it must 
be a source of deep regret-to us that we know so little of him. One-third of 
|| the army of Israel was placed under his command, while Saul himself kept 
|| command of ‘the other two-thirds. An account of the first operations of Saul | 
i ‘and Jonathan against the Philistines is still preserved in 1 Samuel xiii., Va; 
|| and though it isfullof difficulties of everykind, and in some passagesis evidently 
much exaggerated, yet it is so interesting that we must try to read it. 


o 
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Chapter xiii.—Verse 1. What really stands in the Hebrew is, “Saul ee 
years old when he began to reign, and he-reigned two years over aes 
Originally, no doubt, there was a number, perhaps “forty” or “fifty,” before 
years—* And Saul was [fifty] years old when, &c.”—but it has got left out by 
accident, so that we have no direct evidence of Saul’s age when he became 
king. 

According to this verse Saul only reigned two years altog 
cannot be true; he must have reigned at least seven years. 
see, he had a quarrel with Samuel and the prophets in the course of his reign, 
and it is possible that this quarrel took place two years after he came to the 
throne, and that the writer of this chapter considered that he ceased to be 
the lawful king as soon as Samuel and his party withdrew their support from 
him. This explanation agrees with other curious passages of the books of 
Samuel and Kings, but it cannot be considered as certain. 

Verse 2. Bethel and Michmash are both marked on Philip’s map 5. For 
the site of Gibeah see last lesson, and for the meaning of the whole verse see 
introduction to this lesson. 

Verse 3. “‘ And Jonathan threw down the trophee of the Philistines in 
Geba, &.” The Philistines had set up a triumphal monument of some kind 
in the very midst of the tribe of Benjamin, as a sign of their own supremacy 
and the subjection of Israel. Saul took possession of the strong cities all 
round it on the side furthest removed from the country of the Philistines, 
and then Jonathan threw down the trophee as a sign that the Israelites no 
longer owned the supremacy of the Philistines, and Saul sounded the trumpet 
through Israel to call the people to arms. 

We see from this that Saul intended his three thousand men merely to 
give him an advantage in commencing operations; not to constitute his _ 
whole fighting army on the day of battle. They were to secure positions and 
form a rallying point round which the other warriors might gather in times 
of actual fighting. 

Verse 4, “ And all Israel heard how Saul had thrown down the trophee 
of the Philistines, and how full of indignation the Philistines were [literally, 
how the Israelites stank to the Philistines]. And the people were called 
together to Gilgal to follow Saul.” ; 

J onathan’s action, done under his father’s authority, was looked upon by 
Israelite and Philistine alike as a declaration of war, and the Philistines were _ 
full of surprise and indignation at such an act, and took measures at once to 
put down the rebellion, 
mam ae 3 the map will show the position of things. The territory of 

enjamin is he scene of the conflict. The Philistines, issuing from their 
cities on the sea-board, Ekron, Gath, Ashdod, Askelon, and Gaza, have 
eae Snakes former territory of Dan, part of that of Judah, and the 
point Fics the Fat ee tee pega: tice meee a pe eel oa 
Ss sdenkhoh lal praony y ho : in h tearm though their constant incursions 
ses arias country keep the Israelites in a state of subjection. 
portion of Benjamin is still free from any considerable garrisons 


ether. But this 
But, as we shall 
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of Philistines, and Saul places his three thousand men in suitable positions 
for defending it, drawing them, as we have seen, in a chain of fortresses round 
the eastern border of the district actually in possession of the enemy ; then— 
since the people would never take up arms except iiider pressure of an 
immediate danger—he orders Jonathan to overthrow the trophee, so as to 
make a conflict with the Philistines inevitable, and then immediately sum- 
mons the people together to Gilgal, behind his chain of forts. 

_ Verse 5. For “thirty thousand chariots” read “a thousand chariots,” and 
for “eastward from Beth-aven” read “south-east of Beth-horon.” 

It appears that when Saul had left the garrisons of Michmash and Bethel 
to collect the main array at Gilgal the Philistines took advantage of his 
absence to establish themselves at Michmash. We do not hear of any 
resistance on the part of the two thousand men that we must suppose from 
verse 2 to have been on the spot. Jonathan, who remained at his post, kept 
possession of Gibeah. Saul was at Gilgal with his newly-assembled troops. 
All the other fortresses were now in the hands of the Philistines. ' 

Verses 6, 7. The great army of the Philistines and the success of its first 
operations terrified the assembled Israelites, and instead of breaking into a 
general revolt they began to fly for their lives, to hide in all manner of inac- 
cessible places in the mountains (as the Kaffirs still do when expecting an 
attack from a foe they cannot resist), and even to cross the Jordan and 
escape into the safer districts beyond it. The few that still remained at 
Gilgal, without courage and without plans, looked helplessly at Saul, who was 
nearly as much at a loss as his men. 

Verses 8—15. Omit. i 

Verse 16. Saul did the best that was possible under the circumstances in 
joining Jonathan at Gibeah, so as not further to weaken and discourage his 
little force by separation. 

Verse 17. The approach from Michmash to Gibeah’ was cut off by a deep 

‘ravine, and Saul’s little army was in comparative safety at present. The 
Philistines, therefore, endeavoured to draw them from their position by 
devastating the country all round. é 

“ And ‘the destroyers’ came out,” &c. It appears that a special band of 
Philistines had taken or received the name of “the destroyers,” and that they 
undertook the work of devastation. 

The way to Ophrah, unto the land of Shual—i.e., northwards. Ophrah is 
marked on Philip’s map 5. Shual seems to have been a district of central 


4 ‘Palestine. 


Verse 18. The way to Beth-horon—t.e., north-west. The third company 


A | went “along the way of the boundary of Benjamin and J udah, facing the 


valley of Zeboim and the wilderness”—1.¢., south east. 
The valley of Zeboim is probably the valley through which the Kidron 


| flows from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea. 


Verse 19. The Philistines would not allow the Israelites to have any 


{| smiths or armourers among them, for fear of their arming themselves and 


|| becoming dangerous. - 
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Similar measures are said to have been taken on several occasions in 
ancient times; and go at present the Kaffirs on British territory are forbidden 
to possess guns without the special permission of the government. 

See also Vanual, vol. i, p. 129, first stanza, and the note on the passage. 
Perhaps the cause of Israel’s want of arms on that occasion was the same as 
‘on this. 

Verse 20. Even when their agricultural implements required sharpening, 
the Israelites were obliged to go to the Philistines to have them seen to, as 
they had no smiths of their own. 

Verse 21. As it stands in our Bibles, this’ verse contradicts what goes 
before. Probably it ran originally as follows :— 

“And for sharpening ploughshares or coulters they had to pay three 
shekels each, and for axes or mattocks [which are much smaller, and take 
less time to sharpen, and should therefore be done cheaper] the same.” 

Verse 22. We can hardly suppose that the Philistines. had been so com- 
pletely successful in their measures that there were literally only two swords 
inthe whole camp of Saul; but no doubt there were very few. 

Verse 23. The Philistines, from their camp at Michmash, advanced -still 
nearer to the Israelite position, and stationed themselves close by the pass 
which parted them from them. 

IL. 

The Israelites were now reduced to the utmost extremities, but they were 
goon to gain a great victory over their foes. The manner in which this victory 
was brought about is described in chapter xiv., which is no doubt historical 
in the main, though we can hardly accept it just as it stands. 

Chapter xiv. 1. Jonathan one day proposed to his armour-bearer that they 
should go over to the enemy’s camp. It is not quite clear with what object 
he formed the plan; for we can hardly suppose that the desperate adventure 
into which he was drawn when he saw his enemies actually before him can 
have been deliberately contemplated by him when he left the camp. Perhaps | 
‘he intended to approach the hostile camp unobserved and see where its weak a] 
points lay. At any rate, he told neither his father nor anyone else, except || 
his armour-bearer, of his intention. : 

Verse 2. “ And ‘Saul was stationed on the. outskirts of Gibeah [on, the 
Michmash side of the city] under the pomegranate tree in Migron.” The 
expression, “the pomegranate” [not “a pomegranate,” as our Bibles have it], 
seems to indicate that the tree was still known and pointed out in the time of 
the writer. JJigron appears to be the name of a district or place, not of acity. || 

Verse 3. Saul’s official priest, whose duty it was to “consult the oracle” | 
for him, and so discover the will of Yahweh (see Manual, vol. iii. p: 12), was | 
Ahiah, the nephew of Eli’s grandson Ichabod (see Manual, vol. iii. p. 90). 

Verses 5—7. At a certain point in the ravine or pass between Michmash 
and Gibeah were two precipitous rocks right opposite each other, one on each |} 
side of the ravine apparently. Jonathan and his armour-bearer had reached 

one of these, and saw a band of Philistines standing on the other. The || 
desperate idea occurred to Jonathan of attacking the Philistine army with ||. 
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no help but that of his armour-bearer! Was it not just as easy for Yahweh, 
he reasoned, to defeat his enemies by means of two men as by means of a 
whole army? Turning to his companion, he asked him if he was ready to 
accompany him. “ And his armour-bearer answered, ‘Do all to which your 
heart inclines. -Your will is mine.’” 

Verses 8—10, Jonathan was anxious to get some indication of Yahweh’s 
will, and to know whether he would really help him. We have seen that, as 
a general rule, it was the duty of the priest to ascertain whether Yahweh 
looked upon any scheme with favour or not; but of course Jonathan could not 
consult a priest now. He was therefore obliged to judge by some omen, and 
before going any further we must say a few words on the subject of omens. 

All ancient peoples believed that the gods were constantly sending them 
messages to warn or to encourage them, and to give them guidance. These 

messages were seldom or never sent in a direct manner, but were conveyed 
by means of the flight or the ery of birds, by the position of the heavenly 
bodies, by lightning and thunder, by the aspect of the entrails of the victims, 
by some special divining apparatus possessed by the priests, or by the acci- 
dental words of some one who did not know anything about the matter under 
consideration, but happened, with quite another purpose, to say something 
that fitted the case. It is to this last kind of omens that we must now pay 
attention, and perhaps one or two examples may be the best means of 
explaining the ancient belief on this subject. 

We are told by a Roman historian that when the city of Rome had been 
sacked and nearly destroyed by the Gauls, the Roman senate seriously con- 
sidered whether it would not be better for the Romans to leave the city and 
go in a mass to live at a place they had recently conquered. The arguments 
seemed well balanced, but as the senators were discussing the matter it 
happened that some soldiers marched past the door of the hall in which 
||. they were assembled, and their commander shouted out, “Standard-bearer ! 
Ale plant the standard here ; this is the place to stay in.” At once the senators 
rushed out of the hall, exclaiming that they had received an omen, and would 
| stay in Rome, : 

; - Again : The-Roman general Crassus lost his army and his life in the 

East, and after his death his friends remembered that when he was just 
\| about to start from Brundisium there had been a man at the port crying a 
special kind of fig with a name that sounded like “ don’t go, figs.” This was 
an omen, they thought, and if Crassus had followed it he would not have ~ 
|| perished ! 

The Israelites seem often to have fixed on some omen themselves, and deter- 
mined to regulate their conduct according to the answer given to some question : 
\| by one who had no knowledge of its real meaning or object. This was the 

case with Eliezer (see Gen. xxiv. 14; and “ Bible for Young People,” vol. i, 
pp. 201, 202). So in this case Jonathan, being unable to consult a priest, 
termines to take the words of the Philistines as an omen, and to judge 
; from. them of Yahweh’s will. “We will let them ‘see us,” he says, “ and if 
ie they shout out, ‘Stop a moment, and we'll goon teach vou better than to come 
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within sight of us,’ then we will not attack them; butif they say, ‘Come 
here, if you dare! we'll teach you!’ then we will take it as an omen from 
Yahweh, and will go over and slay them.” : 
Verses 11,12. No sooner had J onathan and his companion appeared from 
behind the rocks than the Philistines began to shout-in scorn, “ Why, there 
are some Hebrews that have ¢rept out of their holes! Come up here ! we’ve 
something to show you!” “ Follow me,” cried Jonathan to his companion, 
“for Yahweh has given them into the hand of Israel !” ; 
Verse 13. The rock was so steep that Jonathan and his armourbearer had 
to scramble up on their hands and knees. “The Philistines were so utterly 


amazed and thunderstruck by the audacity of the two warriors that they . 


stood there without moving hand or foot, as if nailed to the spot. “ And 
they fell before Jonathan, &c.,” should perhaps be “ and’ they stared in 
Jonathan’s face, and-he slew them,” 7.e., they were so bewildeted that they 
offered no resistance. 

Verse 14. For “within, as it were,” &c., read “with arrows and stones 


‘that were lying on the ground.” 


Verse 15. “And terror spread through the main arniy and all the camp 
followers. Even the chosen band and ‘the destroyers’ weré terrified. And 
the earth shook. And a panic of God came over them.” < 

The earth shook may mean that there was an earthquake, or it may mean ~ 
that the confusion and flight of the great army shook the earth. A panie of 


_ God means a great and terrible panic. 


Of course the Philistines did not know that two men only had attacked 
their outposts, and seeing the confusion and flight at the rock they were 
seized with sudden terror. 

Verse 16. “ And Saul’s watchmen in Gibeah of Benjamin were lookin 
out, and they saw the army rushing about in confusion.” : 

Verse 17. It occurred to Saul at once, when the confusion in the Philistine 
camp was reported to him, that some of his men might have left the camp 
without telling him and surprised the Philistines. Accordingly, he ordered 
one of his attendants to go round and see who was absent. } 

Verse 18. Saul, like Jonathan, wished to know Yahweh’s will, before 
undertaking anything ; but as the priest Ahiah was with him and hea his 


regular divining apparatus at hand, he was not obliged to trust to a chance | r 


omen. Verse 18 must be read as follows: “And Saul sai i 

; E said unto Ahiah 

‘ Bring the Ephod ;’ for it was he (Ahiah) who wore the Ephod among ae 
Israelites in those days.” (See verse 3.) “To wear the Ephod” seems to 
mean “to be chief priest.” The allusion to the ark in our authorised trans- 


lation, though it is in the Hebrew, appears to be amistake. It is not probable \| 


that the ark was in the camp of Saul, and we never hear of its being used as 
a means of divination. The version I have given is taken from an nid G@ a 
translation, which was made before this mistake had got into the H ies || 
Bibles. It is from this same Greek translation that many other i dal | 
in this and other lessons are taken. ef : one lae 


Verse 19. As the priest was preparing to “inquire of Yahweh” the con-— 


—= * 
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fusion in the Philistine camp became so great that Saul thought it unne- 
cessary to ask Yahweh anything. It could not be Yahweh’s will that they 
should lose such an opportunity of bcs: their foes. So Saul said to the 
priest, “ Stay ! you need not go on.’ 

Verse 20. “ Assembled themselves ” should perhaps be “ raised the 
battle cry.” 

very man’s sword was against his fellow ; i.¢e., the Philistines were so 


terrified that they could not tell their friends from their foes, and slew each 


other. 

Verse 21 read : “And the slaves that the Philistines had long possessed, 
and that had been brought into the camp with them, turned against them 
and took the side of the Israelites.” 

No doubt many of these slaves were Israelites ; and many others would 
be glad of a chance to escape from their masters. : 

It was common amongst some of the ancient peoples to bring slaves with 
them to the battle field ; and in some cases we read of armies in which the 
soldiers were followed by drivers armed with heavy whips with'which to flog 
them if they did not fight well ! 

Verse 23. Beth-aven is perhaps a mistake for Beth-horon, as in xiii. 5. 
The Philistines might take a route to their own country through Beth-horon. 

FTES 2 tye 

Chapter xiv.—_Verse 24. It appears that a number of words have fallen 
out between verses 23 and 24. They are preserved, however, injthe Greek 
translation of which I have spoken, and run as follows : “ And all the people 


||. was with Saul, about ten thousand men. And the battle spread over all the 


glades of Mount Ephraim.” 

We were told in verse 22 that all the Israelites wie were hiding in the 
caves and rocks of Mount Ephraim came out when the Philistines fled. We 
are now told that these reinforcements raised Saul’s army?from six hundred 
to ten thousand, and that they attacked the Philistines (who were striving to 
escape through Beth-horon, over Mount Ephraim, into their own country) 
everywhere. ? 

The first. words of verse 24 seem to be incorrect. Read the whole verse : 
« And Saul did a very foolish thing that day; for he adjured the people,” &c. 

Probably the object of this strange vow on the part of Saul was to make 
the people give all their thoughts to pursuing the enemy instead of staying 
to feast on the spoil, and make up for the hardships they had justjsuffered. 

Verses 25, 26. There is some doubt about the translation of these verses, 


1| but the meaning is quite clear. The people came to a wood full of wild, 
i | honey, but they dare not eat it because of Saul’s vow. The bees in Pales- 


-j| tine often build in hollow trees. 


Verse 27. Jonathan had not heard of his father’s vow, butjhe was himself 


i far too eager in the pursuit to think of stopping to eat the honey; he merely 


a plunged the end of a stick into a honeycomb and then sucked it. Even this 
j| was enough to “enlighten his eyes,” that is to say, to refresh and strengthen 
him. 
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Verses 29, 30. Jonathan strongly disapproved of Saul’s vow. He would 
have allowed the people to make a good meal first on the spoil they found in 
the enemy’s camp, and would then have pursued the foe with renewed 
strength. In this way, he thought, a much greater victory would have 
been secured. 

Verse 32. When at last the evening came, the famished people slew the 
beasts wherever they happened to be, and ate the meat raw, cut straight 
from the carcase. k 

This barbarous practice was strongly condemned by the Israelites of all 
ages, but in the fierceness of their hunger the warriors thought of nothing 
but satisfying their hunger at once. See “Bible for Young People,” vol. i. 
pp. 102—104.) ; 

Verses 3335. As soon as Saul heard of the barbarous doings of his 

people, he took steps to slaughter the beasts properly, and let the blood drain 
off, according to the religious usages of the people of Yahweh. He had alarge 
stone brought to him, over which the blood of all the animals was poured, 
and when it was all over, he dedicated this stone as an altar to Yahweh. 
Verses 36—39. Saul proposes a renewed attack on the Philistines. The 

Israclites are prepared to follow him, but the oracle must be consulted first. 
The priest declares that Yahweh will not give him an answer. Some sin 
must have been committed by an Israelite, and that is why Yahweh will not 
answer the inquiry. Saul calls all the chiefs together, but none of them 
confess to having done anything that could bring down Yahweh’s wrath. It 
is a little curious that no one seems to have thought of the eating of the raw 
meat, which was acknowledged to be against the will of Yahweh. We are 
not told why Saul and the rest did not consider this a sufficient cause for 
Yahweh’s wrath. . 

Verse 40. The first thing to be decided was whether the supposed offence 
had been committed by the leaders or by the people; so lots were cast 
between Saul and Jonathan (taken as one side) and the whole army (taken as 
the other side). : 

Verse 41. Here, again, some words have slipped out. Read: “ And Saul 
said, ‘Yahweh, God of Israel, why hast thou not answered thy servant this 
day? If the crime has been committed by me, or by Jonathan my son, 
Yahweh, God of Israel, give Urim ; but if the crime has been committed by 
thy people Israel, give Thummim!’ And the lot came to Saul and Jonathan 
and the people escaped.” ; 
ga hen see pee at ee 

Rec one tan ee e use of an apparatus called 
the Abel wmmim, ut we have no knowledge of its nature. It 
appears, however, from this passage, that the Urim and the Thummim were 
two distinct objects, and could be used as lots, : | 

Though we cannot : 
eee fea ae paces Bele usual Hebrew method of casting 

; } ) reeks, for instance, managed the 
ee) and perhaps the Hebrew method was something similar. The | 
Greeks, on such an occasion as this, would have taken two pieces of wood, | 
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each having a special mark, one for Saul and Jonathan and the other for the 
army. These they would have thrown into a wide-necked jar (or, if they had 
not anything better at hand, into a helmet) half-full of water. They would 
then have whirled this round or shaken it about till one of the bits of wood 
leapt out, which would decide who was chosen. 

On one occasion a number of heroes are described as casting lots in this 
way to.decide which of them is to fight in single combat with an enemy who 
had challenged them. One of them afterwards accuses another of having 
thrown a piece of clay instead of a block of wood into the water, so as to be 

~ sure not to be chosen ! 

It seems quite possible that the Hebrew method was similar to this. In 
this case Urim stood for Saul and his son, and Thummin for the army. On 

|| the vessel being shaken Urim came out first, and the lot had therefore decided 
that the guilt lay either with Jonathan or Saul. 

In other cases Urim might be taken for “yes,” Thummin for “no” (or 
vice versa), and so any question might be answered with “yes” or “no ;” but 
if neither of the lots came out within a certain time, it might be thought 
that Yahweh refused to give an answer. 

Verse 42. Here, again, some words have fallen out. Read: “And Saul 
| said, ‘Cast lots between me and Jonathan my son. Whichever Yahweh 
takes by lot, let him die.’ And the people said to Saul, ‘This must not be.’ 

And Saul overbore the opposition of the people, and they cast lots between 

him and his son Jonathan, and Jonathan was taken.” 

i 


| acknowledge that he was as ready to face death as to inflictit. If the good 
of his people demanded his own death or that of Jonathan, he would not 

| shrink from it. The people did not wish to lose either of their leaders, and 

- endeavoured to prevent his going further. 

; Verse 43. It does not follow that Jonathan thought all along that the 


|| trying to escape detection. No doubt any man in the army, if selected by 
|} lot, would have been able to think of something he had done to which he 
‘|| might attribute the divine anger. When J onathan was chosen, he tried to 
il think what he had done to bring down the anger of his God, and could think 
|| of nothing but the honey he had eaten. 

in Verse 44, God do more, éc. This is a curious form of oath or puceentie 
very common amongst the Hebrews: It simply means, “I swear thou shalt 
die, Jonathan.” 

Verse 45. The people again interceded, and it decetres notice that. Saul, 
who had insisted on casting the fatal lot once more, as long as there seemed 
any possibility that he himself might be the offender and the victim, now 
allowed himself to be, overruled ; for his giving way could not now be attri- 
| buted to any unwillingness on his part to die for his people. 

Verse 46. After these events, Saul did not at once follow up his victory, 


and the Philistines retired to their own cities. 
Pain? H. WICKSTEED. 


Whatever we may think of Saul’s folly or superstition, we must at least _ 


wrath of Yahweh was caused by his violation of his father’s vow, but was ~ 


| older that if in religious matters you should see more clearly. than your 


. his truthfulness and bravery, and keep his spirit. 
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LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
LESSON LXVIII. 
In the last lesson on the “Life of Jesus Christ,” we had another example of . 
the clear wisdom by which Jesus was able to see through the clouds of error 
and prejudice that darkened other minds of his time, and of the manly 
courage by which he acted according to his own wisdom, and went against 
the error and prejudice which others thought sacred truths. He ate. with 
publicans because he thought it right, though others thought he was thus 


doing something very wrong and disgraceful. And you will find as you grow 


neighbours, and discover that some things which they revere as great truths 
are great mistakes, it will require much courage to maintain your own views, 
and you will perhaps be shunned and pointed at, and spoken ill of for being 
true to yourselves. But you must not be overcome. Think of Jesus and 

In the present lesson we have another instance of the same wisdom of the 
Master, in seeing the mistake and uselessness of fasting as a religious duty, 
and of his courage in speaking out and acting what he thought. Those who. 
passed for the most religious men among the Jews in the days of Jesus—2z.e. . 
the Pharisees, and even the followers or disciples of John the Baptist— 
considered that it was a holy thing, a thing pleasing to God, to fast often 
from food. The Pharisee in the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
boasts that he fasted twice in the week. 

Now Jesus did not see that fasting had any use. It was not an act by 
which a man did anything to benefit his fellow-men, to make them better or 
happier; it was not an act by which he did anything to benefit himself, to 
make himself better or happier; it was not an act by which a man showed 
a true notion of God’s character, and expressed towards him such a feeling as 


God could approve. Therefore Jesus was sure that God did not care for fasting | 


or accept it asa duty, and so he would not practise it or encourage his disciples 
to practise it ; consequently some of those who did practise it were shocked. 
No doubt they said, “ There, you see what a dangerous man heis. He is going 

to throw off everything that we and our fathers have held sacred.” So they | 
came to him and inquired what he meant by neglecting fasting. He answered 


them in his usual figurative style. He compared himself to a bridegroom, | 


and his disciples to the friends of the bridegroom, who go with him on the — 


night of the wedding to fetch the bride from her father’s house and bring her: | 


to the bridechamber, On such an occasion the friends are full of joy; they 
go forth with music. And so he says his friends—the children of thie brid: 


chamber—cannot fast as long as the bridegroom is with them, because they are — 
full of joy. But when the bridegroom is taken from them they shall fast— st— 


that is, they shall be filled with grief, and shall not want to eat. He seems to 


mean that fasting* has no excuse except it is natural, such as the result and |; 
expression of grief. As long as the disciples, then, have him with them, \ 
there is no necessity, he says, for their fasting ; but when he is taken from moe 
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them, then they will fast, from grief and loneliness. Read Mark ii. 18, 19, 20; 
Matt. ix. 14, 15; Luke vy. 33—35 ; xviii, 10—14. 


LESSON LXIX. 


You will perhaps wonder how fasting from food ever came to be considered 
something holy, something pleasing to God. The notion was a relic of a 
great superstition that had prevailed in the far back antiquity, more than a 
) thousand years before. Then men had supposed that God the King of 
“|| heaven was much like one of their own kings or chiefs on earth. Just as 
they found, that their earthly king was pleased by valuable presents, so they 
supposed the heavenly King would be pleased if they brought to him some of 
the best things they had—the best animal of their flocks or ‘herds, the first 
fruits of their corn, oil, and wine, and offered them, partly on his altars, 
| partly to his priests. Then, as they found that when their king or.chief was 

angry with them, they must, in order to appease him, give him still more 
valuable presents ; so when they thought God was angry with them, they 
thought. they should be likely to appease his anger by offering up their 
yery children to him. See the story of Abraham, who thought he ought to 
offer up his dear and only son Isane, ‘til a better thought came into his mind 
| (Gen. xxii. 1—14). Of course this is only an old legend, which may have 
been much altered in the telling. The fact out of which it grew was probably 
just what I have expressed. See also the story of the king of Moab offering 
|| up his eldest son for a burnt offering (2 Kings iii. 26, 27); also the story of 
“|| Jephthah, who offered up his daughter for a burnt offering (Judges xi. 30—40). 

Read also passages in which the prophets reprove this superstition : Psalm 
cyi. 37, 38; Jer. vii. 31; xix. 5; Micah vi. 6—8. 


LESSON LXxX. 


_I goon to describe the dreadful superstitions which had prevailed in very 
| oldtimes. As people also saw that when their earthly king or chief was 
- greatly offended with them, his vengeance required to see them endure 
| suffering, and often great suffering, before it could be appeased, so they thought 
| that when their heavenly King was offended with them, his vengeance 


|! upon themselves. Some cut themselves with knives, even cut off some 
portion of their flesh. Read how the priests of Baal so cut themselves 
(1 Kings xviii. 28), Another way of. afflicting themselves or causing 
themselves pain was to make themselves suffer hunger by fasting from food. 
In the priestly books ascribed to Moses, but really containing the old 
traditions of the priesthood, with the additions and alterations of many 
nerations of priests, the Israclites are commanded to afflict themselves, 
that is to fast once a year on the great day of atonement—that is the day 
making God favourable to them—by sacrifices by the priest, and by 


_ But, besides this one ancient fast, there were 


others enjoined at different 


‘ ‘required to see them endure suffering. And therefore they inflicted suffering - 


abstaining from work, and so giving the day to God—and by fasting. Read ! 
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‘times upon the people, at the time of any great calamity, when they thought 

God was angry with them, or had been angry with their fathers. Thus, 

when Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, a fast was appointed in the fourth 

| month; to commemorate the sad burning of the city by Nebuzar-adan, a 

fast was appointed in the fifth month ; for bewailing the murder of Gedaliah 
at Mizpah, a fast was appointed in the seventh month ; and to mourn for the 

commencement of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, another in the 

tenth month: See Zech. viii. 18, 19; and for the different events, Jer. lii. 4—7; 

2 Kings xxv. 8; Jer. lii. 12, 13; xli. 1; 2 Kings xxv. 1. Other instances of 
fasting on extraordinary occasions are given: Judges xx. 26; 1 Sam. vii. 6; 

xxxi. 11—13; Joeli. 14; J onah iii. 5. There were also private fasts, as in 

1 Kings xxi. 9; Ezra x. 6; Neh. i. 4. So, with all these examples in the 

scriptures confirming the custom which had come down to them, it is no 

wonder that in the time of Jesus the Jews thought a great deal of fasting. 

Tt must be mentioned, however, that many among them, most likely the 

disciples of John, as they came to have some suspicion that the act of fasting 
was not in itself pleasing to God, tried to find some moral meaning in it, and 
got to think that it was useful to help them to keep the body down and tame 

all its strong desires. The Essenes, with whom John the Baptist is thought 
to have been connected, were fond of mortifying the body by fasting and 
other means, in order to keep it down, and promote, as they thought, the 
purity of the soul. Any such mortification, that is, denial or torture of the 
body, was called “ascesis” (exercise), and those who underwent these exercises 
were called “ascetics.” The Essenes, then, and most likely the disciples of 
John the Baptist, were ascetics. 


LESSON LXXI. 


After Jesus had given his reasons for not imposing the old observance of 
fasting on his disciples—the followers of his new religion—he went on to com- 
pare trying to join his new religion to the old worn-out religion to sewing a piece 
| of new cloth on an old worn-out garment, when the strong new cloth would 
strain the old rotten cloth, and make a worse rent. He compared it, again, to 
putting new wine that would ferment, and want more room, into old bottles 
made of skin and perhaps smeared with pitch on the inside, and which had 
grown stiff and brittle. The new wine would burst the bottles. So his new 
religion would so disagree with the old religion that it would only show its 
rottenness the more. Read Mark ii. 18—22 ; Matt, ix. 14—17; Luke v. 33—39, 
Luke adds a verse not found in Mark and Matthew: “ No man also having 
drunk old wine straightway desireth new; for he saith, The old is better.” 
Meaning those who have been accustomed to the old doctrine will be desirous 
of keeping to it, and will not like the new. And this was shown in the case 
of the Jews. Being accustomed to their old doctrine of the Mosaic religion 
they did not like the new religion of Jesus, and would not have it; and so “A 
find that after the death of Christ, when the apostles who had been with 
him were left to themselves, they having drank of the old wine of the | 
Mosaic religion from childhood, could not give it allup. They actually tried | 
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to do the very thing which Jesus showed was not to be done. They tried to 
sew the new piece on the old garment; to put the new wine into the old 
bottles—i.c., to join the new religion with a part of the old. Thus they still 
thought that they must keep some of the old rules about purification, amd 
must eat nothing common or unclean, and must observe the rite of circum- 
cision, which corresponds to our baptism ; that they must go up to worship in 
the temple. and probably to be present at sacrifices ; and that they must not 
eat with Gentiles or unclean persons; that they must keep the sabbath and 
other Jewish festivals. 


| 


i} the Israelites worshipped the spiritual God, Jehovah, when the ancestors of 


|-the nation still worshipped the sun, the moon, and the five planets, Mars, || 


The greater part of the apostles and Jewish Christians did join many of 
these observances to their Christianity, so theirs was ‘a half-Jewish, half- 
Christian religion, and they tried to make the Gentile converts take up these 
Jewish observances too. But Paul, who became an apostle after the death 
of Christ, had a larger mind ; he saw that the two religions did not agree, and 
he went forth among the Gentiles and preached a Christianity free from 
Judaism, and told the people they were no longer bound to keep the Jewish 
law. ‘This caused a dissension between Paul and the apostles who kept to 
the law, such as Peter, James, and John, and they looked upon Paul as too 
advanced for them, and as a dangerous man, and gave him hard names, and 
said he was no apostle, but only a pretender, and told people to beware of him. 
If the teacher has time, he may read through the Epistle to the Galatians 

written by Paul, to some of those people who had fallen into the mistake of 
mingling the old Jewish religion or law with their Christianity. There will 
be found Paul’s account of the dissension. Read also Revelation ii. 6—15, 
where the apostle John is supposed to speak of the followers of Paul as the 
followers of Balaam, as Nicolaitanes, as of the synagogue of Satan. But Paul’s 
purer Christianity was the one that triumphed and became the Christianity 
of the world. Those who followed the other apostles and kept a mixed re- 
ligion: of Judaism and Christianity remained a small sect, chiefly in Palestine, 
under the name of Nazarenes (followers of the Nazarene, i.c., Jesus of Naza- 
reth), and Ebionites (the poor); but in a few hundred years it quite dwindled 
away. 

LESSON LXXII, 

The next verses in Mark show us Jesus again rising above the prejudices 
of his nation. The Jews had a great reverence for the seventh day of the 
week, or sabbath. The observance of it as a day set apart for God had come 
- down to them from the most ancient time. It is supposed that long before 


Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn—which were thought to:be the servant | 


a | princes of these—that the seventh day was dedicated to Saturn, and kept as 


| a day on which it was unlucky to do any work. For Saturn was looked upon 


as a cross and irritable god, who was easily provoked. When the Israelites 
' became converted from sun worship to the worship of J ehovah, their teachers 
| took this day of Saturn, the seventh day, and set it apart in honour of the God 
Jehovah, to be kept as it had been kept, free from all work. Later on, when 
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it was forgotten who had taught the Israelites to give the seventh day to 
Jehovah, the priests said that it was Moses who had so taught them, along 
with many other things, and that he had been taught directly from God 3 but 
this was only their own imagination. We know God could not have given 
the commandment to keep holy the sabbath day, as we find it in Exod. 
axe all, because we are there told that the reason for setting apart the 
seventh day was that God created the heavens and the earth in six days, and 
rested on the seventh day ; whilst we know that it took millions of years to 
create the heavens and the earth, and all that in them is; and that God did 
not rest on the seventh day, but is always working, always creating. The 
Jews, then, had been taught by their priestly teachers that they must do no 
work at all on that day. Read Exod. xx. 10; xxxv.3; xvi. 5, 22, 23; Neh- 
x, 31. Kindling a fire, therefore, preparing food, buying and selling, were 
all forbidden on the sabbath. Even a man is put to death for gathering 
sticks on the sabbath (Numbers xv. 32—36). 


In the°time of Christ, the Jews were very strict in their observance of 
the sabbath. They would not allow that a man might go more than about a _ 


mile, called a sabbath day’s journey, nor even to touch money, or do anything 
in the way of business. When Jesus and his disciples went through the 
cornfields, and the disciples began to pluck the ears of corn and to rub them 
in their hands, and eat the corn, the Jews were shocked, not at the plucking 
the ears from corn that belonged to another—for that by, the law they were 
permitted to do—but because they did what seemed to them work on the 
sabbath. It was as bad to them as the man gathering sticks on the sabbath. 
But Jesus showed that he did not believe it possible that all these strict rules 
about keeping the sabbath had come from God. They were only the com- 
mandments of men, and therefore he felt it no duty to comply with them, If 
God in his providence had caused the sabbath to be set apart as a day of rest, 
he had done it for man’s good, and not for any honour to himself. Therefore 
it was no pleasure to him for men to make themselves miserable or uncom- 


‘fortable on that day. He would be best pleased by men spending the day 


in such a way as would do them most good. “The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath,” he said. And he, the teacher of the 
new religion (the Son of Man), was Master of the sabbath, hada right, by 
the principles of his religion, to decide what was to be done on that day. 
Read Mark ii, 23—28; Matt. xii. 1—S; Luke vi. 1—5. 


T. Exrorp PorYNTING. 


LESSONS ON ST. PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES. 
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XVIII—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS —I. 
10 WHOM THE EPISTLE WAS ADDRESSED. 


THE Epistle to the Romans is in one sense the most important of all St. 
Paul’s epistles. In it he discusses. the great question for the early Christians, 
whether Judaism was a necessary part of Christianity or not, more fully than 
in any other of his letters. Indeed he goes so fully into the matter, and 
treats it with so little reference to any personal quarrels about it, that many 
people have thought that this Epistle to the Romans ought not to be consi- 
dered a, letter at all, and was not really addressed any more to the Christians 
in Rome than to any others. They have thought that it. ought rather to be 
considered a treatise on justification by faith, setting forth Paul’s*view of 
Christianity, and showing what he held necessary to salvation, and what 
arguments he had to bring forward in support of his view. \ 

We should then have to understand that in calling it a letter to the 
Romans he meant to the people of the Roman empire, which included all 
the civilised nations of the world as far as he knew. But it is plain enough 
from the first part of the epistle that this is not the case. It is addressed 
distinctly to the Christians in the city of Rome itself, and is really a letter 
to them. : 

The reason why it is less personal and more general in its treatment of | 
its subject than the others, and especially than the Epistle to the Galatians, 

| will be very plain, when we consider what the Christian church at Rome was 
_ probably like at this time, and what was St. Paul’s relation to it. 

I say especially “ what the church at Rome was probably like,” for we must 
remember that we have no clear trustworthy information at all about the 
foundation and early history of the church there. The very little that is 
said in the book of Acts about Rome is not even consistent with what we 
know from Paul’s letter must have been the state of things there. We 
can scarcely be said to have any direct source of information as to the very 
earliest times of the church there, and do not really know anything beyond 
what we can gather from Paul himself. - 

There is a tradition that St. Peter was the founder of the church at Rome, 
and was the first bishop of Rome, and hence the popes, as bishops of Rome, 
are called the successors of St. Peter; but this tradition does not rest upon 
any good foundation, and it is exceedingly unlikely that St. Peter ever was 
in Rome at all. The church there cannot have been founded by St. Paul, 
as he writes to the Christians in Rome before he has been there. It does not 

|| seem likely that Christianity was preached for the first time in Rome by 
BS || anyone whose name is known to us, or that we can ever find out anything 

|| certain about its introduction there. There was constant intercourse between |) 
{| Rome and the various parts of the empire. There were numbers of Jews in 


ed ad 


. persons who had been formerly converted from heathenism to J udaism, and 
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and it is not at’ all probable that there was a church founded by the other 
apostles, as it was not Paul’s custom to intrude upon their sphere of labour. 
He was anxious to preserve perfect liberty for his own converts, and to 
spread a proper understanding of the gospel, but he was content to leave the 
other apostles undisturbed in their own labours among the Jewish portion of 
the converts to Christianity, and they on their part seem to have gone but 
little among the Gentiles. 

Thus we should expect a very great difference between the Epistle to the 
Romans and the Epistle to the Galatians, even though they both treat to a 
great extent of the same subject. The question in both epistles is, “ What 
is necessary to salvation, and what should be the conditions of admission to 
the Christian community ?” ; 

In the Epistle to Galatians the apostle is writing to a church of his own 
founding, most of whose leading members were his own personal friends. 
He knew of the differences that existed among them. He had taught them 
the truth, and then after he went away others had come and told them this 
was false, ‘They were doubtful and divided, and he wrote to his old friends 
to confirm them in the truth, and in the “liberty with which Christ had made 
them free.’ He could remind them of old times, and his presence among 
them, and their kindness to him, and could exhort them and rebuke them as 
friends. 

But now, in writing to the Romans on the same subject, he writes to those 
who are personally unknown to him. They are neither his converts, nor are 
they distinctly the converts of the other apostles. And so he treats the 
whole subject more generally, less with reference to any particular circum- 
stances of his readers, and therefore more fully, so as to provide, not against 
particular objections that had been made to his teachings, but against all 
objections that are likely to be made. 

It is a disputed point whether the Christians at Rome, to whom this letter 
is addressed, had been converted from Judaism or from heathenism. There 
are some passages that seem to point to their being Gentile Christians, for 
example, i. 5, 6, 13; and chap. x., from verse 11 to the end, is distinctly 
addressed to Gentiles who have been admitted to the spiritual kingdom of 
Israel. On the other hand, a great deal of the epistle appears to be directly 
addressed to Jewish Christians, and almost the whole of it would be unin- 
telligible to any one not familiar with the Old Testament. Probably the | 
church at Rome was a very mixed one. Christians coming to Rome in the 
aa apna business or travel would bring with them the news of Chris- 

y. It spread among their friends and acquaintances, and those 
who occupied it would naturally gather together more or Res, It is not 
ce eh ormtiatae may have been brought to Rome independently 

y Je istians and Gentile Christians, and spread simultaneousl 
among the Jews and the Gentiles, and then the question would arise, how 
far these could unite together. There must also have been in Rome saany 


many of these would now be converted to Christianity. , 
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It seems most probable then, that the Church at Rome consisted of three 
classes of members; some had been Jews, some Gentiles, some originally 
Gentiles, then Jews, and finally Christians. Among these the Jews of 
course would be in favour of keeping the Jewish law, and insisting on all 
other Christians doing so too. The Gentiles would be opposed to this. And 
the proselytes, as they are called, (that is, those who were already proselytes 
from heathenism to Judaism,) would be accustomed to the law to some 
extent, but probably not strongly in favour of it. The Jews and proselytes 
would be well acquainted with the Old Testament, and accustomed to argue 
from it. Even the Gentiles would know something of it after being con- 
verted to Christianity, and would be accustomed to have quotations from it 
brought forward against them. In fact, many of the passages St. Paul 
quotes might well be quoted in their literal sense against the admission of 
the Gentiles, so that they would be the more glad to have St. Paul’s alle- 
gorical interpretation in their favour. 

St. Paul’s great object was to do away with all distinctions between these 
three classes of members, and to have one united church, in which it should 
make no difference whether the members had formerly been Jews, Gentiles, 
or proselytes ; and they should all be one in Christ. 

‘ 


XIX._EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—II. 
SUBJECT OF THE EPISTLE. 


Tux Epistle to the Romans is sometimes spoken of as a treatise on justifi- 
cation by faith. The expression, “justification by faith,” has been so much 
misunderstood and misused that many persons now think there is no true 
idea which is conveyed to us by the words, nothing but an old theological 
error. They say that they do not believe in any such thing as justification 
by faith. And indeed we may say that in the sense in which the words are 
generally used now it does not exist at all. For what people generally mean 
now, when they use the expression, is something of this kind. They think 
that men are naturally utterly wicked, and cannot do anything that. pleases 
God ; that God is angry with them, and requires an offering to satisfy his 
anger ; that Christ died as a sacrifice on behalf of men, being perfectly good, 
and so not deserving to be punished, or as it were owing any debt to God ; 
that God accepted this sacrifice on behalf of all men who believe in Christ, as 
it is called, that is, who believe that he did thus die as a sacrifice to God for 
the sins of men ; that those who thus believe are accepted by God as if they 
were righteous, however sinful they may really be. This is called ‘ justifi- 
|| cation by faith,” being justified, or made as though they were just or righteous, 
|| not because they really are so, but because they have this kind of opinion 
|| about Christ. 

‘|| But this is not at all what St. Paul meant by “justification,” or by “faith.” 
Justification is being just or right. Sometimes it is called “ righteousness,” 
but it would enable us better to understand what Paul meant if we called it 
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“yightness.” When we say that a man is righteous, we mean that he is 
good ; but when we say that he is right, we do not mean necessarily that he 
is actually good in all he does, but that he is in the right way, the right 
position. Now it seems as if what St. Paul meant by the words which we 
translate “just,” “justify,” “ justification,” all referred to being “ right” 
towards God; that is, having right feelings towards God, and being, as it 
were, in a right position with regard to God. .. , 

Men may be obedient or disobedient to God; their lives maybe 
pleasing or displeasing to him ; they may be, as it were, in harmony 
or out of harmony with the divine order of the universe. And the 
question was, What would ensure men being “right” with regard to God, 
pleasing to him, and in harmony with the order of his providence? The 
Jews thought that the only thing that would make a man thus “ right” 
was becoming a Jew, one of the chosen people of God, and obeying strictly 
all the commands found in the Jewish law. But this excluded the other 


nations of the earth from salvation, and made God the Father of the Jews. 


only, and not of all mankind. Besides, it was practically impossible for any-° 
one strictly to keep all the commandments of the law, they were so many, 
and about such trifling things that no one could remember them all, much 


» less could anyone keep them all; so that in fact no one could be saved by 


the law, not even the Jews, because it was impossible for them to keep 
it all. 

What would make a man right toward God, not so much righteous as in 
a right state, and therefore safe or sure of salvation, was “faith.” This 
“faith” was not a beléef with regard to God or Christ, but trast in God, and | 
trust in Christ as the spiritual son of God, and at the same time the head of 
the whole human race. This trust or faith, when a real thing and not a mere 
name, makes men in spirit children of God, and brothers of Christ. And 
this “rightness” towards God, which comes from a genuine faith in him, is 


what saves men. In fact, if a man be really right towards God, he is saved, 
| This in itself is the only true salvation. . 


This doctrine of justification by faith is dependent for its very meaning 
upon the doctrine of the fatherhood of God. God being the Father of men, 
the right attitude of men is that of children. A father does not expect that 


' from the beginning his children will be perfectly good, and do exactly what 
he tells them, but he expects that they will trust him and love him, and be | 


perpetually striving to do what is right. And so he who trusts God as a 
child trusts its father, he who has this faith in God is “righteous,” is what 
a& man ought to be. : 


In one sense this is ‘distinct from what we commonly. call righteousness, 


that is, virtue or goodness; but St. Paul seems hardly to have distinguished | 
| between them. And we must all feel that a man who is righteous in this. | 
_ sense, and has right feelings towards God, and trusts him, and loves him sik ale 
his whole soul, must necessarily be a good man, or at least cannot fail to be- 
come a good man. And so his faith “justifies” him, that is, makes him just! ag 
or righteous ; in the first place, brings him into a right spiritual relation el | la 
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God, and then, as a necessary result of that, makes him good, and so saves 
him perfectly. : 

St. Paul seems to allow that there are two conceivable ways of becoming 
“righteous :” one way consisting in doing everything perfectly ; the other 
way consisting in having right feelings, a right faith in God. The second of 
these only was possible to man. But we must not think that he separated 
these two things altogether, so as to think that it does not matter what we 
do. The righteousness of a right faith and right feelings toward God, when 
genuine, is inseparable from a right life, and from what we should call practical 
righteousness. : 


XX.—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—III. 
Cuaptier I. 1—17. 


Tue epistle begins with the usual salutation, but a much longer one than 
that of the Epistle to the Galatians, and more complicated. After it the 
apostle speaks of his great desire to come and see the Christians in Rome 
himself, and then, in verses 16 and 17, he introduces the actual subject of 
the epistle, by way of explanation of the reason why he desires to come to 
Rome. 


Versus 1—7. The letter begins, as usual, with the name of the writer, then the 
person addressed, and then the greeting. Verses 2—6 are parenthetical, speaking of 


| Paul’s apostleship. The actual form of salutation is, ‘‘ Paul (verse 1) to all the beloved 


of God who are in Rome, grace and peace, &c,” (verse 7). 

4, Paul calls himself first a servant, or rather a slave of Jesus Christ, and secondly 
an apostle ; thus at once submitting himself absolutely to Christ, and putting away 
every thought of his own personal glory or authority, and at the same time claiming 
the highest authority as a servant of Christ and an apostle sent by God to preach the 
gospel. In saying that he is an apostle who has been called (that is called by God), 
he at once asserts his authority as a teacher to be of equal weight with that of the 
other apostles. (Compare this with the opening of the Epistle to the Galatians— 


= « Paul an apostle not from men, &c.”) 


The gospel of God=the good news which God has sent into the world. 

2. In the holy scriptures ; should be, ‘‘in sacred writings.” : 

3, 4. These verses explain what this good message from God is. They should be: 
“% Concerning his son, who was a@ son of David according to the flesh (i.e., by descent), 
and was powerfully appointed a son of God according to the spirit of holiness by his 


ie resurrection from the dead, namely, Jesus Christ our Lord.” . The prophets had declared 


that the Messiah should be a son (i.e. a descendant) of David. So he was, says the 


apostle, by birth; but in his resurrection from the dead to eternal life he was made 


infinitely higher than a son of David, viz., a son of God, Not, of course, that he 
was not a son of God while living on earth, but that after his resurrection in the 
spiritual life this was all, and his descent asa man from David was nothing. Notice. 
that the words ‘Jesus Christ our Lord” come at the end, after the declaration that 
he is spiritually a son of God, not at the beginning, as we have them in our trans- 
a The apostleship is to all nations, and not to the Jews only, including therefore the 
Romans, with the Jews who were among them. ox obedience—that is, “‘ to establish 
obedience.” 


- 


|. “As it is written, He who is righteous by faith shall live.’ The quotation is from 
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6. Among whom ye also are called by Jesus Christ. 

7, To all the beloved of God who are in Rome ; not * 
Greek which is translated called to be saints is not easy to express in English ;. it 
means sacred or holy persons who have been called, that is, cailed to the Christian 


church. But by calling them “* sacred ” the apostle does not mean that they were 
hat we should call “ saints,” but that they had 


absolutely perfect, or that they were w 
received the message, been called by God, and dedicated themselves to God and 


Christ ; and so they were made in a special way~sacred to God or holy. Notice the 
resemblance between the actual salutation in the latter half of this verse, and that in 
Gal. i. 3. 

Verse 8. After the salutation Paul thanks God for all the good in those he writes 
to. All his epistles begin in this way, with thanksgiving to God, except the Epistle 
to the Galatians. His strongest feeling was always of gratitude for what was good, 
rather than regret about what was deficient. And his letters have much more en- 
couragement than blame in them. 

Vurses 9—15. Paul’s great desire to come to Rome. 

10. Now at length ; should be, “ sometime.” Paul does not mean that he has any 
expectation of coming to Rome at once. x 

11. Established—i.e., “‘made firm, strong.” 

12. That I may be comforted together with you. The word which is translated 
‘*gomforted” means properly ‘‘exhorted,” but came to be used of comfort, an 
exhortation to good being the highest possible comfort. The words may be more 
freely translated ‘‘ that we may mutually exhort and comfort one another.” 

13, Iwas let=‘* I was hindered.” 

14. Tama debtor, &c,—that is, “I owe both to the Greeks and to the barbarians.” 
Paul means that he owes them the preaching of the gospel. Itis duefrom him. The 
expression, “‘I am a debtor,” seems strange; we might have expected simply, “‘I 
ought to preach the gospel,” &e.; or, ‘it is my duty.” But these very words in 
English really mean the same thing. ‘‘I ought” means “‘T owed,” and “ duty” is 
‘that which is ‘‘ due.” 

Both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, both to the wise and to the unwise—that is, 
“to all nations and all ranks of men.” 

15, A3 much as in me is—that is, “as far as I can.” ‘ 

Vursus 16—17. The importance of the gospel Paul has to preach to them. 

16, The Jews condemned Paul's view of Christianity, ‘‘his gospel,” as a wrong 
thing, and the Gentiles, many of them, thought it very foolish. This is why he finds 
it necessary to say distinctly that he is not ashamed of it. (Compare with this 1 Cor. 
i, 21—24.) 2 

17. For in it the righteousness which God gives is revealed by faith to faith. Paul here 
contrasts the righteousness which God gives to man when man has faith, with the 
righteousness which a man makes for himself by doing everything that is right. Con- 
trasts, in fact, what we may call ‘‘ rightness” with what we call ‘‘righteousness,? and 
says that this “rightness” comes through the gospel of Christ. (See Lesson xix.) 


Habakkuk ii. 4, : The real meaning of the prophetis, ‘‘ The righteous man shall live 
because of his faithfulness.” Our authorised version gives neither the meaning of the 


means is that it is only possible to attain salvation and true life by that rightness 
which comes from faith in God. What the prophet meant was that when the people 
were punished for their sins, and the wicked destroyed, the righteous man should be 
saved as a reward for his faithfulness. ; F.-H. ‘Jonzs. 


[Norr.—The rest of this chapter must not be read.] 


to all who are in Rome.” The 


original nor Paul’s meaning, but something between the two. What the apostle — 
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The Romans in Palestine. 
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Go 


THE ROMANS IN PALESTINE. 


Tux great political power of the civilised world at the time of Christ was the 
Roman empire. With this we are confronted at the very outset of the 
ministry of Jesus. The years of the reign of a Roman emperor serve to mark 
the date of events on the banks of the Jordan.* A Roman procurator 
governs in Judea, and his soldierst ‘mingle with the crowd who gather 
round the new prophet for some word of duty or of hope. Even in Galilee, 
still, as we have seen, under the nominal sovereignty of one of the Herodean 
‘princes, Roman troops are posted, whose officers sometimes try to forget that 
“|| they are conquerors, and live on friendly terms with the inhabitants.§ The 
name of Czsar appears even upon the map, and is invoked to give dignity to 
|| the palaces and temples that cluster round the sources of the Jordan,|| or to” 
|| lend its fame to the splendid harbour which Herod designed as a centre for 
the commerce of the East.7 Amid the busy life of the country, or the gaiety 
of the towns, nay, even in the sanctuary of the nation itself, the familiar 
|| figure of the Roman taxgatherer stands out with peculiar and disagreeable 
4 | prominence. From the ranks of this detested class comes Matthew of Caper- 
naum ** to follow the fortunes of the man whose simple word he feels he can- 
not disobey; Zacchzus at J ericho,t++ under the spell of the same influence, 
devotes half his ill-gotten wealth to the poor; and the publican in the 
temple * serves as the universal type of true penitence. In Jerusalem Jesus 
is beset by the disputants of the schools on the much-vexed question of the 
legality of paying tribute to the Roman emperor.§§ The charge brought 
| against him on his trial declares that he has usurped Cesar’s prerogatives 
| and claimed to be the king of the Jews.|||| A Roman governor sentences him ; 
a Roman scribe writes out in Latin, the imperial language, as well as in 
Greek and Hebrew,71 the accusation for which he is to die; and Roman 
soldiers, with a centurion at their head, lead him to execution. Thus, from ~ 
the beginning of his career to its close, is Jesus brought in contact, step by 
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4 step, with that mighty power which had the destinies of his country in its 
5 grasp. Let us now inquire by what stages this supremacy had been attained, 
Z and what was’ its effect on the social and political condition of the people to 
2 whom he belonged. 

ee iT 

| The actual dominion of Rome in Palestine had not long been established 
| when the ministry of Jesus began ; and even then, only Judea and Samaria 
|| were brought under its immediate sway. But the connection of Palestine 
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|| who led’a little band of his countrymen with such heroic courage against the 
|| “forces of the Syrian kings. “For weary years Palestine had been the battle- 


me 


| - with Rome was of much older date. It arose in the days of Judas Maccabeeus, 


( \ of ‘ee _ * In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Czesar (Luke iii. 1). 
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Geld of the rival sovereigns of Syria and Egypt. In the endeavour to re- 
establish the national independence, no help was to be obtained from the 
ancient monarchies of the Hast. One after another they had all gone down, 
and the imperial glories of Nineveh and Babylon had disappeared for ever, 
The centre of interest and enterprise had been transferred to the West. The 
conquests of Alexander the Great had brought in new influences from Greece 
which left deep traces upon Hebrew culture ; and when the kingdoms into 
which his empire broke up began to decline, the power of Rome arose, first 
to control, and then to conquer them. : 

The news of the growing ascendancy of Rome had reached even the little 
nation driven by their Syrian oppressors into the highlands of Judwa. The 
Punic wars had given Rome the supremacy of the West. The fertile pro- 
vinces in the south and east of Spain had fallen into her possession, with all 
the riches of their gold and silver mines.* Along the coasts of Africa the 
adjacent states of Carthage and Numidia were more or less dependent on her 
rule. In Egypt the claimsof rival candidates for the throne had been settled 
by Roman arbitration. A succession of defeats inflicted on Philip and his 
son Perseus+ brought the Macedonian kingdom low, and with the battle of 
Pydna (B.c. 168) it had succumbed to her arms; and her dominion on the 
Mediterranean, from the Pillars of Hercules to the mouths of the Nile and 
the Orontes, had become an established fact. ‘In the interior of Asia,t the 
princes of Pergamus, of Bithynia, and Cappadocia, had felt her strength. 
The descendants of the Gallic settlers in Galatia had made themselves inde- 
pendent of the kings of Pergamus, and entered into direct connection with 
Rome,§ And the proud Syrian empire under Antiochus the Great,|| the 
immediate oppressor of the people of Judza, had been humbled by her arms. 
Her ships sailed into every harbour ; her commissioners were found at every 
court ; her troops were known in almost every country. Her conquests had 


brought her renown not ouly for valour, but for statesmanship ;7 and if to |} 


her enemies she was a terrible foe, to her allies she was a faithful friend. ** 
It was to Rome, therefore, that Judas Maccabeeus turned, about the year 
161 B.c. With the consent of his brothers, and the people, he selected two 


ambassadors to carry proposals of alliance to the Roman Senate. Their 


Greek names, Eupolemus and Jason,+t+ are significant of the new influences 
that were already at work in Judea. The journey seemed in those days 
“very great ;’tt but the Jewish deputies were rewarded by the favourable 
reception accorded to them, A league of peace and mutual aid was con- 
cluded ; the decree of the senate was engraved on brazen tablets, and laid up 
in the capitol, a-copy being also sent to Jerusalem. The policy thus inaugu- 
rated by Judas Maccabzeus was continued by his brothers Jonathan §§ and 
Simon,|||| Each of these princes, on succeeding to power, made it his first 
business to renew and consolidate the alliance with Rome. In token of 


’ : * 1 Mace. viii. 3. + 1 Mace. viii. 5. 
} The name of Asia was then given to the great peninsula which we now know as Asia Minor.’ 
§ 1 Mace. viii. 2. || 1 Mace, viii. 6. 


— 41 Mace. viii.1, 2—4, ** 1 Macc. viii. 11, 12. +41 Mace. viii. 17} tt 1 Mace. viii. 19. 


~ §§ 1 Mace. xii. 1—4, \| | 1 Mace. xv. 17—28. 
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friendship Simon sent a costly shield of gold ;:and in response letters\ were 
addressed to the sovereigns of Asia, of Syria, and even of the distant Parthian 
kingdom between the Tigris and the Euphrates, as well as to the free cities 
on the shores of the Aigean, desiring them to abstain from any acts of injury 
against the Jews. The same course was pursued by the son and successor of 
Simon, John Hyrcanus. 


For a short time it appeared likely that the independence of Israel might 
be regained. A series of victories over the surrounding nations brought 
under the sway of the Asmonean princes* almost the whole of the dominions 
south of Damascus which had formed the kingdom of David nine hundred 
years before. But in the meantime Rome was absorbing, piece by piece, the 
territories of the East. The fall of Carthage placed a long and fertile range 
of country on the African coast in her immediate power; and the-destruction 
of Corinth in the same year gave her the command of Greece. In the 
Asiatic peninsula her authority was increased by the bequest of Attalus, 
the last king of Pergamus, who left his beautiful city and his dominions to 
the Roman people. The rapid victories of Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
threatened to deprive them of their Eastern possessions; but he was no 
match for a general so swift in his movements and so ingenious in resource 
as Pompey, and after a resistance of ten years he was overthrown (B.C. 64). 
One conquest naturally led to another; and Pompey extended the sway of 
Rome from Pontus to the adjacent country of Armenia, finally subdued the 
once powerful kingdom of Syria, and turned a portion of it into a Roman 
province. ; 

- The Roman troops were thus encamped at the very gates of Palestine. 
Even the robber chiefs who haunted the valleys of the Lebanon were com- 
pelled to submit ; and the Jews naturally looked to Pompey, some with hope 
and some with apprehension, to settle the disputes in which the country was 
‘plunged by the contest between two of the Asmonean princes, Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, for the high-priesthood and the throne. Early in the year 63 
Pompey arrived at Damascus, and found ambassadors from the two brothers 
waiting for his decision. , The progress which the country had made in wealth 
may be inferred from the value of the gift offered by Aristobulus—a golden 
vine, estimated at five hundred talents.f Pompey postponed the case till the 
spring, when the rival princes themselves appeared before him. Without 
waiting for the result of the Roman arbitration, however, Aristobulus hastily 
quitted Damascus, and threw himself into one of the fortresses of Judea. 
Pompey lost no time in following him, and Aristobulus at length retired to 
Jerusalem. Before pursuing him to the capital Pompey descended to Jericho, 
acity too important to be left open to the enemy in his rear, and thence 
|| “marched up one morning to Jerusalem. Unwilling to expose the holy city 
|| to a siege, Aristobulus surrendered ; but, with characteristic firmness, his 
|| Jewish soldiers would not submit to the terms to which he had himself 


| # This name is used to designate the successors and descendants of the Maccabean family. It 
“appears to be derived from the name of one of their ancestors, 3 
+ On the southern shores of the Euxine, or Black Sea. 


t A talent being upwards of £200. 
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agreed. They refused to give up the city to Pompey’s officers; and the 
Roman general was obliged, therefore, to make preparations for attack. The 
strong position on Mount Zion, on which stood the palace, the arsenal, and 
other public buildings, was handed over to him by the friends of Hyrcanus; 
but the partisans of Aristobulus destroyed the bridge over the valley of the 
Tyropeum, uniting Mount Zion to the Temple-mountain, and withdrew 
within the fortress around the sanctuary. For three months the siege con- 
tinued; day after day, at the appointed hours, did the priests offer the 
customary sacrifices ; nor were they daunted even by any “ melancholy 
accident” caused by the huge stones flung into the sacred precincts from the 
enemy’s machines. Week by week, as the sabbath came round, the Romans 
suspended their active operations, that they might carry on the construction 
of their banks and the erection of their engines without interference ; for the 
Jewish law permitted the repulse of a direct attack upon the sabbath, but 
forbade its soldiers to conduct any enterprise against an enemy not engaged. 
in immediate assault. The end, however, could not long be delayed ; and 
when the largest of the towers guarding the temple was thrown down, the 
Roman troops poured in swiftly through the breach. Numbers of the Jews 
threw themselves down the precipice on the eastern side ; others set fire to 
their houses, which hung, as-it were, on the steep slopes of the Tyropeum, 
and perished in thé flames. Pompey, followed bya large number of his 
officers, entered the sanctuary, and gazed at the splendid furniture—the 
golden table, the seven-branched candlestick, ‘the vessels and the censers, 
which no eye save the priests’ had ever beheld since they were set there. 
The treasure thus exposed the conqueror left undisturbed ; but he inflicted 
the.severest pang on the hapless survivors by entering the inmost sanctuary, 
and penetrating into the divine solitude in the Holy of Holies. 


The results of Pompey’s victery were of the utmost importance for the 
future of Judea. Jerusalem itself was made tributary to Rome; the cities © 
of the Decapolis,* of Samaria, and of the coast, regained their independence, 
and weré joined to the province of Syria ; while from Judza was exacted in a 
little time the prodigious sum of ten thousand talents. Aristobulus, with 
his children, was carried off to Rome in the train of Pompey’s captives. 
When the great general celebrated “ his third triumph over the third,quarter |} 
of the world”—Europe and Africa having already submitted to his arms—at 
the head of the show, among the titles of the conquered nations, appeared the 
names of Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Media, Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, — 
Judea, Arabia. With the consort and son of Tigranes, King of Armenia, || 
there walked in the* procession Aristobulus, “ King of Judea.” “It was the | 
first and last time that a Hebrew prince was paraded as a prisoner in the || 
streets of Rome. . 

The expedition of Pompey was the beginning of a series of ‘disasters for |} 
the Judeans, The temple at Jerusalem was the centre of worship for Jews || 
who were sed through all the cities of the civilised world ; and costly | 


* The district of the ten cities south of the lake of Galilee. a 
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{| gifts were continually pouring in to the sacred treasury from the residents 

in foreign lands. The wealth of the Israelite sanctuary was of course reported 
jj at Rome ; and within nine years after Pompey had captured Jerusalem, it 
|| was visited by Crassus, on his way to attack the rising kingdom of the 
}| Parthians beyond the Euphrates. In its defenceless state—for Pompey had 
| destroyed its fortifications and razed its walls—the city could make no 
|| resistance, and Crassus had no difficulty in laying hands on the treasures 
accumulated in the temple. He carried off two thousand talents in money, 
} and golden ornaments valued at four times that amount. Roused almost to 
fury by this act of spoliation, the Judeans rose in revolt as soon as Crassus 
had quitted the country. He never returned from his ill-fated expedition to 
put down their rebellion ; but during the interval which followed his disas- 
}{ trous overthrow, his lieutenant, Cassius, assumed the command in Syria, 

entered Galilee, and fell upon Taricheae at the south end of the lake of 
|| Gennesaret. After a short siege the town was taken, and thirty thousand 
|| Jews became the prisoners of the conqueror. 


In these operations Cassius was aided by Antipater,* the Idumean 
‘minister of Hyrcanus, who had been restored to the high-priesthood by 
_ Pompey. Antipater was sufficiently clearsighted to perceive that the Roman 
ascendency could not be shaken off. The extension of its dominion might 
receive a temporary check, or even be permanently frustrated in the far east ; 
1! but none of the countries of the’ Mediterranean had the least hope of success- 
| folly maintaining their independence of its sway. He therefore directed all 
his efforts to establishing friendly relations with this irresistible power. The 
leadership had passed out of the hands of Pompey into those of Julius Ceesar ; 
i and during the campaign of Cesar in Egypt Antipater rendered him valuable 
| aid, and furnished him with troops, and even took part himself in the siege 
i ‘of Pelusium, which stood upon the borders of Egypt. For this he was made | 
| 
| 
| 
i 


S|. 


| a Roman citizen, and received immunity from taxes everywhere. Shortly 
| afterwards he was appointed procurator of Judza, and was permitted to 
‘| yebuild the walls of Jerusalem, which Pompey had destroyed. More impor- 
H tant concessions were also secured by him from Cesar on behalf of the nation. 
l| The inhabitants of Judea were relieved of the burden of providing winter 
| quarters for the Roman troops. The maritime plain and the district of 
Galilee were once more united to the southern province ; and the only sign of 
their loss of independence was the imposition of an annual tribute to be paid 
at the Roman quarters in Sidon. Nor were the scattered members of the 
Jewish people forgotten. Partly through the enterprises of commerce, partly 
through their deportation as captives, they had spread along the shores of the 
|| Mediterranean, and were settled in considerable numbers even in Rome itself. 
|| There was probably no city of any pretensions to wealth or trade in Egypt, in 
| Asia, or in Greece, which did not contain a knot of Jewish residents. The 
nnection between Jerusalem and Alexandria had long been established ; 
ibassies of friendship had been exchanged with the ancient cities of Athens 


i An account of Antipater and the Herodean family will be given in a separate essay. 
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and Sparta; in Pergamus, which was raised by the Attalid princes to the 

third place among the seats of intellectual activity, in Ephesus, as well as in 

lesser cities like Halicarnassus and Sardis, in the islands of the Aigean, there 
; were colonies of Jews. ‘To all these Cxsar now granted the privilege of 
exemption from military service, as their law forbade them to bear arms on 
the sabbath. They were permitted to live according to their own customs, 
and their religion was so far recognised as lawful that they were allowed to 
meet for sacred purposes, and collect the oblations necessary for their sacri- 
fices. And thus the position of the Jews seemed likely in some respects to 
improve beneath the sovereignty of Rome. 

Il. 

In Judea itself the Roman ascendency was now firmly established. It 
was by its help that Herod, the younger of Antipater’s two sons, mounted to 
power. The temporary victories of the Parthians ended by strengthening 
their grasp upon the country which still continued, as of old, to be the field 
of battle between rival empires. Driven from Judea by the Parthian con- 
quest of Jerusalem, Herod made his way to Rome. He landed in Italy as an 
adventurer ; within a week, he quitted it as a king. But the decree of the 
senate could only bestow a title, it could not gain him a kingdom ; and he 
could only reach his throne over the corpses of his countrymen. Galilee, 
where Herod had early distinguished himself and gained great popularity, 
soon joined his standard. Samaria also submitted; but Jerusalem continued 
to resist. Not till he was able to unite his forces with those of Sosius, the 
Roman general, had he any prospect of success. The combined armies 
advanced against the capital in the spring of 37 B.c. It was a sabbatic year, 
and the land lay uncultivated ; but in spite of the want of provisions, from 
which the besieged city suffered in consequence, the Jews fought with despe-- 
rate courage. After six weeks the first wall was carried, and the second was 
taken a fortnight later. The temple cloisters were burnt, but the priests 
within continued the daily sacrifices without interruption. At length the 
city was captured by a general assault. The Roman troops, infuriated by 
the stubborn resistance which they had encountered, rushed through the 
narrow streets and entered the houses, killing without distinction everyone 
whom they met. The aged, fleeing to the temple for shelter, cand infant | 
children in their mothers’ arms, were indiscriminately massacred. Herod” . 
rode about vainly endeavouring to stop the slaughter, and asked Sosius again ; 
and again whether the Romans intended to empty the city of money and of | 
men, and leave him king of a desert. He indignantly declared that he would — 
regard the sovereignty of the whole habitable world as too small a compensa- ‘ 
tion for the slaughter of 80 many of the citizens. At length, however, the 
rage and greed of the soldiery wore themselves out. By liberal donations to 
the troops and costly gifts to their commanders, Herod redeemed the rest of | 
the city from destruction. On Sosius he bestowed.a present of royal magni- 
ficence, and the Roman general, after dedicating a crown of gold to the God 
whose temple he had profaned, withdrew his legions, and left Herod supreme. 
Thus ended the second Roman occupation of Jerusalem. 


~ 
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During the thirty years which followed, the prosperity of the country was 
raised to a loftier height than it had perhaps ever before attained. The 
foundation of Herod’s greatness, however, was the all-powerful support of 
Rome. By its aid he had won his throne; and by its aid he kept it. With 
singular address he gained the friendship of Octavian, though he had espoused 
the cause of his dead rival Antony, and Octavian, when he became emperor 
with the title of Augustus, continued his protection to the King of the Jews. 
| The precise relations of Herod to the empire it is difficult, and in fact unneces- 
| sary, to determine. It does not appear that he paid any direct tribute; but 
- he was probably bound to render assistance and furnish troops in war. His 
| reign, however, deepened in every way the indirect power of Rome in Pales- 
| tine. It was his chief endeavour to break down the barriers which existed 
between the narrow seclusion of the people of Israel and the cosmopolitan 
Civilisation of the West. 

The conquests of Alexander and the dispersion of the Jews had already 
introduced new elements of thought within the sacred borders. But no one 
|| had ever attempted to bring the ideas of foreign culture into direct contact 
j| with the national character and religion. This was what Herod, under the 
guiding influence of Rome, now undertook. He did not belong by descent to 
the people whom he ruled ; and he did not, therefore, share their peculiar 
hopes and aims. The anticipations of universal dominion which they still 
cherished, were wholly opposed to the new order of things; they might en- 
danger his own sovereignty, they were certainly incompatible with the imperial 
authority. These he secretly endeavoured to weaken by importing the usages, 
the worship, and the amusements, of the West. In Jerusalem, over the 
|| great gate of the temple, he placed a golden eagle, the symbol of imperial 
| Rome. Within the limits of the city, he erected a theatre, which he adorned 
with inscriptions of Czsar’s achievements, and trophies of’ his victories, in 
|| gold and silver. In one of the upland plains outside the walls, he built 
}; an amphitheatre, for gladiatorial combats, and contests of wild beasts. 
“Wrestlers and musicians were attracted from all quarters ; costly dresses 
‘|| were provided for the actors ; and large sums were lavished on the supply of 
\\ lions and other rarities. Every five years splendid games were celebrated in 
“}| honour of Cesar ; and their magnificence astonished even the foreigners to 
}; whom such spectacles were no novelty. | ‘i 
{| Nor ‘was it at Jerusalem only that the influences of the West were thus 
|| brought to bear upon the Jewish people. The city and harbour which 
Herod constructed upon the coast, bore the double title of Casarea or New 
Upon an elevation which commanded a view of the shipping and 


|| two colossal statues, 0 . 
‘|| similar temple was built at Sebasté (which had formerly borne the name of 


|| Samaria), and his imperial bene 
|| erection of a marble sanctuary to his name at the sources of the Jordan. 
|| The principal cities, such as Jericho and Ceesarea, were adorned with race- 
+) courses, theatres and ampitheatres, market places, and other costly struc- 
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tures, which helped to spread the manners of Greece and Italy among the 
people of Israel. Herod’s own court was thronged with foreigners, and his 
sons were sent to complete their education at Rome. He himself sought to 
keep up his influence and connections there by occasional visits and constant 
correspondence, Again and again the authority of Augustus was invoked 
to arrange the family difficulties in which he was involved in the later years 
of his reign. And when he died, he left large sums of money and valuable 
gifts to the emperor and empress, their family and freedmen, and placed 
the settlement of his dominions and the confirmation of his bequests in 
Czesar’s hands. 

The increasing ascendency of Roman influence was watched with the 
greatest jealousy by the teachers of the nation, and in fact by the people at 
large. The social and religious innovations of Herod excited among them 
from time to time the greatest opposition, and combined with the terrible 
burdens of taxation to exasperate them in the highest degree. But the 
cruelty with which the king repressed the smallest symptom of resistance 
quelled the spirits even of the boldest. His death, however, in the year 
B.c. 4, let loose the pent-up passions, which were beginning to show them- 
selves even in his last illness. His son Archelaus, to whom he left the 
sovereignty over Judea, was threatened with an open rebellion, which he only 
checked by the slaughter of three thousand of the people. As soon as order 
was partially restored, Archelaus repaired to Rome with his mother to secure 
from Augustus his establishment upon the throne, Other members of Herod’s 
family sailed for the same destination, bent upon obtaining as large a share 
as possible of Herod’s wealth and dominions for themselves. As soon as they 
had departed the nation rose in revolt. For a third time the Roman troops 
occupied Jerusalem. The procurator of Syria, Sabinus by name, employing 
a legion of them as his guards, seized the king’s palace, and commenced an 
active search for the treasure which he imagined Herod to have left behind. 


The festival of Pentecost was approaching, and a vast concourse of people, { 
> 


raised to a frenzy of indignation by the insults of Sabinus, assembled from 
all quarters—from Galilee in the north, Idumea in the south, and the popu- 
lous cities on the east of the Jordan. Their combined forces placed the Romans 


in considerable danger ; one party seized on the hippodrome, and two other | 


bands occupied the two main divisions of the city, east and west, separated 
by the Tyropwum. The Roman troops secretly set fire to the temple cloisters. 

and by this device gained a temporary advantage over their adversaries ; uit) 
as the Jews continued to besiege them, Sabinus was obliged to send for aid 
to Varus, the general in command of Syria, whose headquarters were at 
Antioch. Before he could arrive the whole land was in a tumult. Disbanded 


soldiers of Herod paraded the country. In Galilee, Judas, the son of a noted || 


robber chief, seized the palace at Sepphoris, and armed his men from the 
arsenal connected with it. Simon, a former slave of Herod’s, whose lordly 


person gave him quite a royal air, assumed the diadem, and plundered the | 
palace at Jericho, as well as several other of the late king’s residences in i 


different places. And the shepherd Athronges, with his four brothers, on 
. 2 
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the Judean hills, gathered a considerable number of adherents, and aimed at 
nothing less than supreme power. To this anarchy only the arrival of a 
strong force under Varus could put an end. He assembled his troops at 
Ptolemais ; detached a portion for the establishment of tranquillity in Galilee ; 
and then with a large body of auxiliaries supplied by some of the petty princes 
of the Lebanon, and the cities on the coast, he advanced through Samaria. 
At Jerusalem he inflicted a terrible punishment on the instigators of the 
rebellion, no less than two thousand Jews being crucified. Sabinus, who was 
the real author of it, did not dare to face Varus, but made his escape secretly, 
’ and fled to the sea. Such were the troubled scenes amid which the infancy 
-of Jesus was passed. 

The experiment of royal government had succeeded so ill, that the Jews 
longed for nothing so much as to return to their own independence.. The 
supremacy of Rome could not, indeed, be wholly thrown off ; but they might 
secure partial liberty, and the maintenance of their own laws and usages. 
Varus, accordingly, permitted fifty deputies to proceed to Rome to lay their 
case before Augustus. Accompanied by eight thousand of their co-religionists 
who resided in the imperial city, they assembled at the temple of Apoilo, 
where the emperor gave them audience. The Jewish representatives were 
opposed by Nicolaus, one of the principal ministers of the late king, who 
pleaded the cause of Archelaus. After a few days the decision of Augustus 
was made known. He did not wish to abandon the children of his former 
friend; nor was it desirable to take on himself the additional burden of 
governing a people so peculiar. By adhering to the division indicated in 
Herod’s will, he would secure the loyalty of all who were benefited by it, 
and he accordingly resolved to maintain its provisions. Archelaus was 
established in Jerusalem as Ethnarch, or national ruler, and Judea, Samaria, 
and Idumea, were allotted as his dominions. To Herod Antipas was given 
+he rich and busy province of Galilee with Perea ; while the districts in the 
north-east, beyond the Jordan, were assigned to Philip. Archelaus thus 
| received the principal share; and the cities of J erusalem, and Sebaste 
(Samaria) in the interior ; Joppa and Cesarea on the coast, which paid him 
tribute, gave special importance to his territories. His annual revenue 
|| was fixed at six hundred talents ; that of Galilee and Perea was estimated 
| at two hundred ; while the wild highland districts over which Philip ruled 
only produced one hundred. A few cities, like Hippus and Gadara in the 
| neighbourhood of the lake of Galilee, or Gaza on the southern coast, were 
4 placed under the direct control of the empire. ; 
| After this settlement the rival princes returned to take possession of their 
|| respective dominions. Archelaus amused himself by rebuilding the palace 
|| which had been burnt down at Jericho, and, planting palm-gardens. These 
| diversions were innocent enough, but he affronted his Jewish subjects by 
{| twice deposing the high priest, and setting up a creature submissive to his 
|} will. Contrary to the law, he married his brother’s widow, who had three 

‘|| children of her own ; and at length made himself so odious by his tyrannies 
|| that his rule became at last unbearable. His brothers, and the principal 
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personages in Judeca and Samaria, sent a joint embassy to Rome, and laid 
their complaints before the emperor. Archelaus, they declared, had violated 
his promise to behave with moderation, and his lawlessness could be borne no 
longer. Augustus lost no time in useless correspondence. He sent at once 
for Archelaus, confronted him with his.accusers, and, after hearing his reply, 
_ deprived him of his ethnarchy, and banished him to Gaul. The territories 
over which he ruled were placed under the government of a procurator, and 


Quirinius was sent to dispose of his personal effects. Thus in the year 64.D. 


did Judeea and Samaria pass under the direct supremacy of Rome. 
J. EstiiIn CARPENTER. 


LESSONS ON NATURAL OBJECTS. 
XVI—THE HUMAN EYE. 


1. Notice: the blessings of the sense of sight. How many beautiful 
objects God has given us to look upon : the heavens, with their grandeur 
and sublimity; the earth, with its varied beauties; the countenances of our 
friends, and the many objects around us which minister to oar necessities 
or delights. 

2. Name the different parts of the eye, and describe the structure of some 
of the simpler parts: the globe of the eye, the projecting portion on the 
front of the éyeball, or cornea; the black spot in the middle, or pupil; the 
coloured circle round the pupil, zr’s or curtain ; and the vitreous humour— 
which last fills the greater part of the interior of the eyeball ; the retina, or 
the little nervous screen at the back of the eye for receiving the impressions 
made by the light coming from the various objects ; and the opéie nerve, or 
the white cord which conveys those impressions to the brain. 

3. Notice the manner in which the eye is protected by being placed in a 
deep bony socket, called the orbit, by the eyelids in front, and by being im- 
bedded in a soft layer of fat. 

4, The contrivance by which the ball of the eye is kept moist and clean : 
Above the eye is a gland which secretes the water; the upper eyelid serves 
as arubber, by moving up and down ; the under eyelid moves more hori- 
zontally, to force the water towards the nose ; and leading from the corner of 
the eye into each nostril is a little duct for carrying off the now dirty or waste 
water. When there is more water than the little duct can lead away, it 
runs over and tears are formed. : ; 


5. Notice how the pupil of the eye contracts and expands so as to adapt- 


itself to different degrees of light ; the muscles which move the eye and the. 
eyelids. ~All these facts show the goodness and wisdom of God, 

6. Tell a story of a blind child (say Laura Bridgeman), or read Robert 
}| Nicoll’s poem entitled “Iam blind.” | JoserH FREESTON. 
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VI—QUESTIONS IN. PHYSIOLOGY. 
Te 


[The Roman numerals refer to the sections; the Arabic to the articles ir 


1 Dr. Foster's Primer, where 
the answers will be found. ] eas 


1. What two questions will physiology help you to answer? 

2. What is the most obvious difference, between things with life and things 

| without life? Give illustrations. 

3. Does clothing keep the cold out? Are all animals warm when alive, even 
insects ?- How would you show this ? 

4. Mention three points in which your body resembles « steam engine, and three 
in which it differs from one. . 

5. What would happen if you were shut up in an air-tight room? Why? 

6. What is your food turned into when it is oxidised or'burnt? What becomes of 
the products, and what is the principal result of the process? What could you prove 
by living in a large pair of delicate scales? Give a summary of what you have to 
learn in this primer. 

II, 


7. What are the six principal parts of the body? Describe the dissection of a 
rabbit’s leg, explaining the meaning of each of the following terms, and saying where 
you find éach of the corresponding tissues: skin, flesh, fat, muscle, tendons, nerves, 
yeins, arteries, bone, connective. 

8. Draw a diagram showing the thorax and the abdomen of a rabbit, with their 
respective contents in their natural places, including the heart, lungs, diaphragm, 

' liver, stomach, and intestines, and say where the kidneys would be found. 

9. What are the viscera? What are the bones of the trunk? Describe the struc- 
ture of the vertebral column. Are there any cavities in the trunk distinct from the 
thorax and abdomen? 

10. In what does the neck differ from the leg, and in what from the trunk? What 

» difference is there between the upper and the lower jaw-bone? What does the skull 
contain, and with what does its cavity communicate ? 

11. What are nerves? Where do most of them start from? In what are the 
nerves and blood-vessels just like one another ? 

12. Give a summary of the structure of the body, showing how the alimentary 


canal passes through the body without opening into it, and saying what are the viscera ° 


|| which prevent one side of the body being exactly like the other side, 


III. 


13. What are the bones in the arm? In what direction is it possible to bend the 


. elbow joint? Draw a diagram illustrating this movement. 
d 14, What are the ligaments and what is their use? What are the two things 
| which make the joints move easily? 
; 15. In what do other joints differ from the elbow, and in what resemble it? 
‘|| —-16. How might the elbow be bent? What is the actual way in which it is bent? 
|| ‘What happens when a muscle contracts? To what is the biceps muscle fastened ? 
What is the use of the tendons? What is a lever of the third order? 

17. By what means does the will order the muscle to contract? What would 
prevent this order being given to the muscle? 

18. What would deprive a muscle of the power of obeying the order ? 

19. What is it that keeps the muscle alive? How does food get to it? 
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20. Why are fresh supplies of food continually wanted? Give in afew words the 
history of what goes on inside you every day. 
IV. 

91. Describe the circulation in the web of a frog’s foot. What are the capillaries? 


Where do you find them? 
22, Why is blood thicker than water? Describe the corpuscles—red and white. 


What size are they? 

23, How can you prevent blood from clotting? What is fibrin, and what will it 
do when blood is exposed to the air? How can you separate the serum from the rest 
of the blood? ae 

24. What common substance is the serum like? What elements is albumin made 
up of? 

25. Can you burn the whole of dried blood? What are the parts called that you 
ean, and what are the principal elements which would be left as ashes? What can 
you compare the blood tg? 

Vv. 

96. Describe an imaginary journey’ through the blood vessels, noticing the chief 
differences observable between the capillaries, the arteries, and the veins. What is the 
aorta ? 

97. Draw a diagram showing the position of the heart relatively to the lungs and 
the zsophagus, and giving the aorta with its first great branch, the pulmonary artery, 
and the superior and the inferior vena cava.. 

28, Draw a conventional diagram illustrating the circulation. Distinguish the 

_auricles and ventricles, and trace the complete course of a drop of blood. What becomes 
of the portal vein? What two sources supply the hepatic vein? 

29, Why can the circulation go only one way? What are the valves in the veins 
like, and how do they act? 

30. Describe the valve between the right auricle and ventricle, and the way in 
which it acts. 

31, What are the valves in the pulmonary artery, and how do they act? 

32. Whereis the mitral valve? How many valves are there altogether in the heart ? 

33. How do you know that the blood moves? How are the muscles of the heart 
arranged so as to propel the blood? Describe the beating of the heart. How fast 
does the heart beat, and does it. ever rest? 

34. What weight of blood does a full-grown man contain? What happens when 
the right ventricle contracts? Why must the blood pass from the left auricle into the 
deft ventricle? ; ; 

35. What is osmosis, and what part does it play in the body? What are the two 
chief things that nourish the blood? 


VI. 


36. What happens when anything burns? How does this fact affect a mouse and 
a fish? What difference in colour is there between the blood in. an artery and in a 
vein? How much gas ean you obtain from one pint of blood? What would it consist 
of in the case of arterial blood and in the case of yenous blood? 

37. What becomes of the oxygen lost in the capillaries? What is the one great 

exception to the usual difference between the blood in arteries and in veins? 

38, Describe the structure of the lungs.» What is the object of so great an extent 
of surface in the air-cells? What change does venous blood undergo when it becomes 
arterial blood ? : 


39. Why must the air in the lungs be constantly changed? What is the shape of 
the diaphragm, and what happens to the lungs when you pull it down? 
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40. Explain how the lungs are kept constantly on the stretch, and what happens 
when you make a hole in the walls of the thorax. Give a scientific account of | 
inspiration and expiration. ‘ 

41, What causes the descent of the diaphragm ? 

42. Explain the action of the ribs in breathing. What are the intercostal 
muscles, and how are they able to raise and lower the ribs? How many times do we 
breathe in a minute? 

43. Is breathing a voluntary act? What injury would cause it to cease? 

44. What is tidal and what is stationary air? Which has direct communication 
with the blood? What percentage of oxygen does tidal air lose with each breath? 


Vil. 

45. Describe the structure of the skin, showing why its surface is generally dry. 

46. Describe a sweat-gland.. How is sweat secreted from the blood, and what 
becomes of it? [The teacher should here dwell on the importance of washing the 
whole of the body to keep it clean. ] 

47, Why is the inside of the mouth red and moist? What is the mucous membrane, 
and what the epethium? Why has the mucous membrane to be so thick? What 
are its principal secretions called ? \ 

48. Where are the salivary glands? Where is the pancreas? What does the liver 
secrete ? ; 

49. What is the function of these.various secretions which are poured into the 
alimentary canal? What are the food-stuffs on which we live? Which-of them is 
indispensable ? 

50. Which is the only one of the food-stuffs which will readily pass through thin 
membrane by osmosis? Is food in the stomach part of the body? What effect has 


. saliva on starch? What secretions dissolve proteids? 


51. How doesthe bile act on fat? What is the purpose of this action? What is 
a villus? Where are the lymphatics to be found, and into what do they empty them- 
selves? What are they called when they start from the intestines? What makes the 
fiuid in the lacteals white ? 

52. Give a summary of what happens in digestion (a) to fat, (b) to starch and. 
sugar, (¢) to proteids, (d) to minerals, including water. Exemplify this process in 
reference to a piece of bread and a piece of meat. How does the food get finally 
into the circulation? 

Vill. 

53. Show that the same process is going on during life which takes place after | 
death, whether the body is buried or burned. What is the use of water in the body? 

54, What are the three great channels by which the blood purifies itself, and what 
special duties does each one perform ? 

: Ix 

55. Recapitulate, briefly, all that you have already learned. Why is food a source 
of power? ‘How does it pass into the system? What is the cause and what the effect 
of the circulation of the blood? What is the effect of oxidation? What is blood-heat ? 
How is the body kept from decay? Is food chiefly wanted to give power to do work? 
What becomes of the waste matter? 

Xe 

56. What is a nervous impulse? What is the difference between a sensory and a 
| motor nerve? What are the five senses, and what does each one tell us? What rela- 
' tion has the brain to the whole nervous system? H. Suan Soy. 
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passes through phases as the moon does, being sometimes half, sometimes 


months, and then becomes an evening star for about the same period. 
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OUTLINE LESSON FOR AN ADULT CLASS. 
THE PLANET VENUS. 


Mucn interest is now being felt in the transit of Venus, and as some of our 
teachers may be asked questions upon it, an outline lesson upon the subject 
may be of service. 

Present Position.—Venus is now a morning star, and shines very bril- 
liantly. It is seen in the south-east a little before sunrise, and is so bright 
and beautiful that-a sight of it well repays the early riser. It will continue 
to be a morning star until nearly the end of next September. 

Is an Inferior Planet.—An inferior planet is one which is nearer the sun 
than we are, and three things prove Venus to be inferior. 1st. She is some- 
times in transit, that is, she comes between us and the sun, and moves asa 
black spot across the sttn’s face, which could not possibly happen if she were 
at a greater distance from the sun than the earth is. 2nd. She is never seen 
in opposition, but always on the same side of the sky as the sun. Those 
planets which are at a greater distance from the sun than the earth is are 
sometimes seen in a directly opposite side of the sky from the sun. 3rd. She 


gibbous, and sometimes full. At present, as seen through the telescope, she 
is a splendid crescent. 

Distance.—Venus is a little more than sixty-six millions of miles from the 
sun. Its least distance from the earth is a little more than twenty-five 
millions of miles, but its greatest distance from us is more than one hundred 
and fifty-seven millions of miles. 

Size.—In size Venus comes nearer-to the earth than any other planet. Its 
diameter is about 7,600 miles, that of the earth being about 8,00Q. The 
weight of Venus is about one-fifth less than that of the earth. 

Period of Revolution—Venus is a little more than seven months and a 
fortnight in going round the sun. In the course of its revolution it twice 
comes in a line with the sun, once when it is between the earth and the sun, 
when it is said to be in inferior conjunction, and again when it is right beyond 
the sun, when it is said to be in superior conjunction. Venus is generally seen | 
in the sky either a little to the right or a little to the left of the sun. It never _ 
gets more than forty-seven degrees to the left, when it is said to be in its 
greatest castern elongation, and is then an evening star; and when forty-seven 
degrees to the right of the sun it is in its greatest western elongation, and is 
then a morning star. Venus is a morning star for a little more than nine 

TRANSITS. 

Their Inportance—A transit of Venus is of great importance to the 1} 
science of astronomy, because it is one means of calculating the distance of 
the earth from the sun. This is very important, again, because the distance |} 
of the earth from the sun determines, to a very ‘great extent, the size and | 
distance of al’ the other heavenly bodies, except the moon. The whole / 
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method of calculation cannot be here given, but the teacher should try to 
explain the nature of parallaz. Two observers on the earth, situated a long 
‘way north and south of each other, would not see the black spot, Venus, 
exactly in the same place on the sun’s face ; one would see it in one place and 
the other in another, and the distance between the two places is the parallax. 
The amount of this parallax can be calculated in miles, and from this we can 
calculate the real diameter of the sun, and when we know the real diameter 
of the sun we can easily calculate its real distance from the earth. 

When they occwr—The transits of Venus occur at a short and long interval 
alternately. The short interval is a period of eight years, and the long inter- 
val is first 121} and then 105 years. For instance, there was a transit in 
1631, and another in 1639; then not another until 1761, and the next in 
1769 ; then we had to wait 105 years for the one which occurred on the 8th 
of December last. The next will be in 1882, and then there will not be 
another until the year 2004. 

Their Observers.—Kepler predicted the transit of December, 1631. He 
expected it to be visible in Europe a little before sunset, and Gassendi 
‘carefully watched for it, but did not see it, and it was afterwards proved to 
have taken place after sunset, and was therefore invisible at Paris. Kepler 
supposed there would not be another transit for more than a hundred years; 
but in 1639 Horrocks, a young curate of Lancashire, calculated there would 
be one in December of that year, and he and his friend Crabtree actually, saw 
the transit on the day predicted. The transit of 1761 was predicted by 
Halley, who was the first to suggest that a transit of Venus might be used as 
a means of calculating the distance of the sun. In consequence of this 
suggestion, great preparations were made for carefully observing the next 
transit, which was to take placé in 1769. Captain Cook, with the astronomer 


Mr. Green, were sent to the south, and Dr. Hill was sent to the North Cape, ||~ 


and upon the observations of this transit it was estimated that the sun was 
95,000,000 of miles from the earth. Quite recently, from other methods of 
calculation, it has been estimated that the sun’s distance is only about 
92,000,000 of miles, and what gives such interest. to the recent transit is the 


hope that as instruments are so much more perfect than they were ahundred — 


years ago the astronomers. will be able to settle, with much greater accuracy, 
the sun’s real distance from the earth. Though we shall have to wait a few 
months for the result, there is every expectation that this hope will be 
‘realised, as intelligence has already been received that the transit has been 
favourably observed from many stations. J. FREESTON. » 


Fr [Norz.—If the teacher desires more information on the subject, he should consult 
‘ Blementary Lessons in Astronomy,” by Lockyer, Lesson xlvi., 2 582.] 
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| Then, when the water has all dried up or returned to the channels of the . 


‘while to subside. Sometimes, before it has quite gone down, the people 
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SCHOLARS’ ADDRESS. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after many days” (Eccles. xi. 1). 


Tuts is a saying or proverb. A proverb has been called “The wit of many 
in the words of a few.” This means that in a proverb a great deal of “ wit” 
or wisdom has been put into a short sentence ; and this very few people can 
do. Sometimes a proverb is very plain and easy to understand ; sometimes, 
as in this one, the sense of it is not so clear, and there is also a second 
meaning, which requires a little thought to make it out. 

Explanation of the Text.—We will first take the words as they stand, 
because they want some explanation. We know that it cannot be right to 
throw bread into “the waters,” which means a large piece of water ; and we 
also know that if we did so, it would be almost impossible to get it back 
again, and it certainly would not return to us of itself. What, then, does it 
mean? It is probable that this proverb was written by some one who, if he 
did not live in Egypt, had visited that country, and knew it well, You know 
that all through Egypt runs the great river Nile; scarcely any rain falls 
there, and the Nile supplies all the water that is required in the following 
way: Every year, about June, the river rises above its banks and flows over 
the country. This rise is caused by the heavy spring rains which fall chiefly 
in Abyssinia.* All the fields are thus laid under water, which takes a good 


throw out some of their rice into the water, and it sinks into the soft mud. 


river, the green shoots of the growing rice are seen above the ground, and 
when harvest time comes ‘a large crop is reaped. Rice is a very common 
food of the Egyptians. 

In this case it is literally true that people do “cast” their “bread” or 
food “upon the waters,” and it does really “return” to them “after many » 
days,” and more returns than they parted with. 

Secondary Meaning, or Lesson to be drawn from the Proverb.—This proverb, 
like many others, contains a hidden meaning. In it, as in the parables, 
outward things are compared with inward, the visible with the invisible. © 
“Thy bread” means here any thought, or word, or deed that is good and 
true and kind. Casting it “on the waters” is making use of our powers and 
opportunities of good in the world. Its returning “after many days” is an 
assurance to us that no effort of ours to do right can evér be wholly lost 
or useless. 

We must always go on doing what is right, no matter how much discourage- | 
ment and what difficulties we may meet with. Though we may not for some 
time see any result from our work, we must not give it up, if we are sure it ! 
isa good one. Suppose a boy or girl, who have never been sent to school || 
when they were young, became conscious, all at once, of a great desire to - || 
improve themselves, and begin to attend night classes. They would perhaps | 
7 


* See lesson on Egypt, No. 2, p. 65. , 
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fall almost into despair at the beginning, they would feel so slow and back- 
ward, and would not for a good while seem to make any progress, and all their 
time and trouble might seem thrown away. But every hour spent in real 
earnest work is taking them on a step, even if they do not know it, and 
though it will be many days and months before they receive the full harvest 
of their labours, it is sure to come some time. 

Kind words and deeds to others, too, are never lost. Many a Sunday- 
school teacher has had the reward of meeting, in after years, with some scholar 
who gratefully assures him that his first step towards an honourable and 
useful life was the result of his teaching and not unfrequently, the teacher's 
only remembrance of him may be as of a scholar, upon whom, try as he would, 
he appeared to make no impression. 

_ Summary of Lesson to be learnt from the Proverb.—Faith in the power of 
good, an untiring perseverance in doing it, and a firm and certain convic- 
tion that nothing that is good can ever be lost. Lisris 


PRAYER FOR OPENING SCHOOL. 


O Txov great God, we are met together once more in this, our Sunday 
School, through Thine infinite mercy. Another week of work and of play 
has gone by us for ever ; and as we remember all that we have said, and all 


|| we have done, as its days have flown, we bow our heads before Thee with — 
5 j| many a blush of shame, and many a sorrowful thought. We are Thy 
ZA | children, yet not so pure in spirit as Thy children shonld be. We have 
at often been selfish in our wishes, and we have not always been kind in our 
a words and deeds. O Father, we need Thy tender forgiveness, and we thank 
ee Thee that Thou art of such a loving spirit that Thou art ever ready to 
Al welcome to Thine arms Thy disobedient children, who grieve for their sins, 
Z and turn with heart and mind toward a better life. We come back on this 
~ || day of peaceful thought, when our bodies rest from labour and all the busy 
1! world is still, to this spiritual home of our young lives, in order that here we 
a may once again be refreshed and purified in spirit, and by the wise guidance 
{| of good and kind friends be directed in the path of daily duty. O God, be 


“hou in our midst whilst we are here engaged in the sacred work of teaching 
each other to be wiser, and helping each other to be better. Fill our minds 
with a deep interest in all we do, and touch our hearts with a deep 
earnestness, that the holy thoughts and feelings to which we devote this hour 
- may in truth take hold of spirits that were ready to be inspired. It is Thine 
|| inspiration that we seek while we are here. We try to guide each other to 
; ai | the fountain whence it flows. O grant that our thirsty souls may drink this 
il day, and be so refreshed as to enter on the new week of life that lies before us 
Sah with a new strength against temptation, a new zeal for truth, and a new 
“|| devotion to the right. Thus may Thy children, who now pray to Thee to 

| bless their Sunday meeting within these walls, leave them with a blessing 
“|| won, Amen. . . 
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PRAYER FOR CLOSING SCHOOL. 


i| Huaventy Faramr, Thou whom we have this day sought to know better, 
send us back to our homes filled with a new love of all that goes to make up || 
Thy life, all that is beautiful, all that is good, and all that is true. We have || 
met here as Thy children, brothers and sisters in Thy great family, who 
would join hands in the endeavour to grow up into the likeness of Thee, our 
Father. As we go hence, may we remember continually what has been our 
purpose here; may we keep it daily and hourly in our minds, that we are 
the same who in the Sunday school sought to become worthy of the name of 
God’s children. May our religion be a thing of life, not only of Sunday |) 
thought, and of a teacher’s lessons. May the aim to be like the God of love E 
and purity, who gave us birth, never leave us. If a word ever rises to our 
lips that would be.unfitting such an aim, may the word die before it is |} " 
spoken ; if our hand is ever stretched out to do a deed that would bring dis- }|_ 
grace on such an aim, may we draw it back before the deed is done. Thus |}” 
- may the influence of this Sunday school and of its sacred work abide with || _ 
us all the week. Bring those who have tried to know and to receive the |} - 
Christian spirit more fully here. May we be those who try to live by it more || 
i completely wherever we are. So may it come to pass that with us there may || _ 
be no division in our lives, one part being given to God and to religion, and F 
a 
: 


the other to selfishness and thoughtlessness ; but with us may the Sunday’s 

; religious aims be spread over all the time beside, the whole of our lives 

. || advancing together toward that fair and lofty good which lies before them in | 
4 the Christ of whom we read and speak in our Sunday school, and whom we 
strive to follow in our homes and in our work day by day. Amen. 


H. Eyriexp Dowson. 
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